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A SMALL VOICE SPEAKS UP 
EDITOR: 


I must congratulate you for allowing “How ‘Chris- 
tian’ is the Catholic College?” (January) to be pub- 
lished and the author for his excellent expression 
of the problem with which I, as a Catholic college 
student, wholeheartedly agree. 

I suppose, being Catholic college students, those of 
us who agree with Mr. Blaney will be labeled sopho- 
moric. I don’t think we will agree merely for the 
sake of being controversial and desirous of rebellion, 
but more for the sake of bringing before our Cath- 
olic educators our thoughts on what our education 
should be and do for us. 

Shouldn’t we, as recipients of this marvelous type 
of education, have some small voice, provided it is 
in accord with right reason? 

Student 
Catholic College 


EDITOR: 


Catholic colleges may still be at fault in under- 
standing religion but gadzooks! how they have im- 
proved in this respect since I attended college. Our 
religion course was as much of a farce as our Greek 
course and I never really learned the alphabet in 
Greek. 

Things could be worse with our present higher 
education because they were worse. 


Jeremiah I. Gagen 
Bosten, Mass. 


ART FOR SIN’S SAKE? 
EDITOR: 


In reference to Charles A. Fecher’s article, “Liter- 
ary Freedom and the Catholic Novelist” (February) : 
literary freedom should never mean literary license. 
Literary freedom is one thing and lack of morality 
in literary works is quite another. Catholic novelists 
are free to write what they ought; they are not free, 
however, to write what they ought not. 

I accuse some of “our outstanding, great Catholic 
novelists” of mistaking license for freedom. I accuse 
them of writing filthy novels in the name of art. 
Dirt is dirt no matter where you find it. Whether 





you find it boldly on every page of a very un- 
artistic book written by an amateur, or whether 
you find it almost hidden in a so-called book 
of artistic beauty written by an artist or a 
genius. Whether you find it in a so-called great 
Catholic novel or in a cheap work—literary 
dirt is literary dirt! 

Catholic literature need not be sinless litera- 
ture in the sense that it cannot deal with sin- 
ners-—their faults and vices—but it must be 
sinless in the sense that it must be clean. 

There will be sinners in the world to the 
end of time. There will be women taken in 
adultery, prostitutes, seducers, pimps. If Cath- 
olic authors choose to use such characters in 
their novels, it is their privilege. However, let 
them remember it is their Christian duty to 
keep their works wholly clean. If they can’t 
do their characterizations without using sug- 
gestive sentences, bawdy phrases and dirty 
words; if they can’t write about the impure 
without endangering the purity of their read- 
ers, they ought not to give birth to their “works 
of art.” 

Of many of the novels written by the so- 
called Catholic novelists of today, we can say 
with the great Chesterton, “If this is art for 
art’s sake, then let us have no art, for God’s 
sake.” Joseph P. Laruffa 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ed.: The essential problem consists in the 
fact that a good novelist cannot stand aside and 
observe his good and evil characters. He has 
to put himself inside the characters he creates 
else they don’t convince. In God and Mammon, 
Mauriac says the humblest priest would tell 
him: “Be pure, become pure, and your work 
too will have a reflection in heaven. Begin by 
purifying the source and those who drink of 
the water cannot be sick ...” Mauriac agrees 
with the priest. 


DID THE POPE LAUD THE U. N.? 
EDITOR: 

Your editorial, “The Pope and the Middle 
East Plan,” in the February issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD was on a par with the cus- 
tomary excellent editorial writing for which 
your magazine is now famous. But your state- 
ments apropos the Pope and the U. N. cannot 
go unchallenged. It is quite evident that you 
understood the message quite differently than 
did the Brooklyn Tablet, for instance. You 
assert that “in his Christmas Message, Pope 
Pius spoke out enthusiastically in favor of 
the United Nations.” 

Having read the Message in its entirety, in- 
stead of enthusiasm for the existing U. N., 
I found only a note of sadness (“We must with 
deepest sadness mourn the help given by some 
Catholics, both ecclesiastical and lay, to tactics 
of obfuscation, calculated to bring about a re- 
sult that they themselves did not intend”), an 


expression of disappointment (“although the 
program which is at the foundation of the 
United Nations aims at realization ef abso- 
lute values in the coexistence of peoples, the 
recent past has shown that false realism is 
succeeding in not a few of its members”), and 
a tone of chagrin (“accusations of destroying 
the peace are treated very differently, and thus 
the different degrees of gravity, which .. . 
should be judged in the light of absolute values, 
is forthwith completely perverted’). 

It is indubitably true that the Pope said that 
he desired the strengthening of the U. N., but 
even this statement is qualified by the words 
that “only in the ambit of an institution like 
the United Nations can the promise of indi- 
vidual nations to reduce armaments” be en- 
forced. In other words, the endorsement therein 
contained is conditioned upon its effectiveness 
to guarantee a true and just peace. 

But in view of the statements above quoted, 
and in view of the tone of the entire Address 
(which conveyed no enthusiasm to my mind), 
I cannot honestiy see how you can justify the 
statement that the Pope “has confidence that 
the U. N. will promote a lasting peace.” These 
observations are not made in a spirit of acri- 
monious controversy but with a sincere desire 
to reconcile divergent viewpoints. 

Rev. John J. Hartnett 
Chicago, IU. 

Ed.: The Irish say “More power to you!” as 
a term of approval. Here in this address the 
Holy Father wishes more power to the U. N. 
in order to stave off all military intervention 
of one State in another. 

Likewise he says that only in an organiza- 
tion like the U. N. can mutual promises to dis- 
arm be exchanged, and that only the U. N. is 
at present in a position to enforce such prom- 
ises and assume effective control of armaments. 
He does not predict all nations will accept this 
control by the U. N., but he does say that ac- 
ceptance is the crucial point “where every na- 
tion will show its sincere desire for peace.” 

Father Hartnett cites Pope Pius’ sadness 
and chagrin at the way the U. N. acted (in 
the Hungarian question). Yet it seems to me 
the remarks, as a whole, were laudatory of 
the U. N. 


AMERICAN COMMUNIST PARTY 


“The Anatomy of American Communism” 
appearing in your February issue stunned me. 
It is shocking to read that the Communist 
party in the United States is so powerful. 
. . - I wish there were more articles like 


this to wake up our true American patriots, so 
that we won’t be taken in by these “sympa- 
thizers” when difficulties cross our path. 


Joann Hoff 
Biemarck, N. D. 
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released: some 
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The American Priest and Freedom of the Press 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A: first glance there seems to be no relation between roast pig and the 
priesthood. Charles Lamb wrote a “Dissertation upon Roast Pig” but 
that was a travesty on pompous pedants, not on priests. A few weeks ago, 
however, Justice Frankfurter made a reference to roast pig that has 
profound implications for the American priest. In an opinion that repre- 
sented the unanimous conviction of the Supreme Court, Frankfurter 
lashed out at the idea of banning obscene literature in order to safeguard 
the morals of youth. “Surely this is to burn the house to roast the pig.” 
This was his way of saying that by banning books to the general public 
you harm the general welfare of the community even though your aim 
is to shield juvenile innocence. 


Now, this decision has tremendous significance for shepherds of souls. 
It is a storm warning telling of the shape of things to come. The general 
tendency in America, in our whole way of life as well as in law, is toward 
more and more liberty of speech and press. In an earlier Supreme Court 
decision Justice Douglas said: “In this nation, every writer, actor or pro- 
ducer, no matter what medium of expression he may use, should be freed 
from the censor.” 

In the case in which Justice Frankfurter wrote the opinion, the Court 
voided a Michigan statute which seemed reasonable enough. The statute 
stated that it was unlawful to sell any publication “containing obscene, 
immoral, lewd, or lascivious” material “tending to incite minors to violent 
or depraved or immoral acts, manifestly tending to the corruption of the 
morals of youth.” 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


My purpose here is not to chal- 
lenge the correctness of the Court’s 
decision. Suffice it to say that the 
Court’s opinion will meet with much 
criticism from certain non-Catholics 
as well as from Catholics. A non- 
Catholic sociologist like Margaret 
Mead will insist that the State has 
a duty to protect its children from 
undue sexual excitement and there- 
fore censorship of pornography is 
necessary. An historian, or journal- 
ist like Walter Lippmann, will say 
that we should not treat in cavalier 
fashion the moral code which is the 
basis of our American way of life. 

My purpose, however, is simply 
to call attention to the fact that the 
Court is not so much concerned 
about juvenile innocence as it is 
about freedom of the press. This 
means more liberty for our Catholic 
children and more and more respon- 
sibility for the priests that shepherd 
their souls. 


Tue American priest has a tremen- 
dous task. In earlier days in this 
country, the priest had to build his 
church and school, provide religious 
services for his congregation and 
perhaps answer the jibes of bigots. 
His people clung together as a 


group, however, and collectively 
frowned on anyone who misbehaved. 
The ghetto life had its shortcom- 
ings but at least it tended to safe- 
guard family life. If the child chose 
to go bad, he had to seek out trouble 
and vice. 

Today, due to the unrestricted 
freedom of speech and press and 
communications, the Catholic child 
doesn’t have to seek out trouble. 
It comes to him in the home over 
TV. In the movies he sees how to 
commit crimes, in the drug stores 
he can pick up an obscene book 
cheap. The community doesn’t care 


because the Supreme Court .\oesn’t 
care, and I suppose the Supreme 
Court doesn’t care because it con- 
siders morality and religion as pri- 
vate affairs. 

All this means that the priest 
today has a greater responsibility 
than ever to get close to the Cath- 
olic family in order to strengthen 
it in virtue. He has to help parents 
to increase their faith and to know 
how to impart real conviction and 
love of Christ to 
their children. With 
the public defenses 
against secularism 
and immorality going down one by 
one, the priest has to help the par- 
ents to build up the child’s own in- 
terior virtue. Only a child of strong 
character can withstand the menace 
contained in the sexuality and sen- 
suality that floods into his mind as 
he looks at certain TV programs, 
movies and pocketbooks he buys in 
the drugstores. 


Sin in 


the Air 


W. hear the cold war described as 
a battle for the minds of men. The 
American priest has on his hands 
a battle for the mind of the child. 
Through organizations like the 
Christian Family Movement he can 
exercise an influence on the child’s 
mind. To counter- 
act the magnetism 
of sex, he has to of- 
fer the child some- 
thing a little more alluring than 
holy pictures and spiritual bonbons. 
He has to inspire a sense of per- 
sonal dedication that will really 
enlist the whole-hearted enthusi- 
asm of the youth. He has to get 
down te brass tacks and show the 
youth just why daily Mass has 
relevance to daily living, just why 
he should have a_ supernatural 
rather than a materialistic outlook. 


Battle for 
the Mind 
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Now it seems to me that we are for- 
tunate to be living in the era of the 
layman, or at least fast approach- 
ing it. For the layman will relieve 
the priest of more and more non- 
spiritual tasks that have been cut- 
ting too deeply into the priest’s 
schedule. American priests have 
had to give a large portion of their 
day to building churches and 
schools, to raising money and ad- 
ministering the physical plant. The 
layman will be able to take many 
of these cares off the priest’s hands. 
This will leave the priest free to 
give his time to the spiritual con- 
cerns of the parish. 

I don’t mean we should return 
to the system of lay-trustees who 
gave orders to the clergy. What I 
am saying is simply that the priest, 
as priest, is not interested in erect- 
ing majestic piles of brick and mor- 
tar. His goal is to encourage and 
inspire his people — especially the 
youth—to live the good life so that 
the Holy Ghost will dwell within 
them and raise them to the life of 
God. Fitting houses of worship are 
necessary for our people and they 
must be kept in good condition. But 
first things first! To win the battle 
for the mind of youth, the priest 
must spend more and more of his 
time as spiritual adviser and teacher 
and less and less time as builder and 
administrator. Most priests would 
much rather deal with the mysteries 
of faith than with money bags and 
blueprints. 


Suvenns crime experts insist that 
the normal child wants to “be- 
long.” Especially in the big cities 
where he can easily be swallowed 
up in the crowds, the child wants 
to have a sense of belonging to 
something bigger than himself. 
That is why so many youths join 


“gangs” and hang around pool- 
rooms. It is not that they prefer 
these companions 

and these dens to Why They 
respectable citizens Join Gangs! 
and playgrounds. 

The reason is rather that in the 
“gang,” they have a sense of belong- 
ing they do not experience in other 
surroundings. 

To some degree it is necessary 
to give the child a sense of belong- 
ing to the Mystical Body. McCall’s 
and Macy’s refer to the wonderful 
“togetherness” found among their 
patrons. The priest has to give the 
child a feeling of the “togetherness” 
of the Mystical Body. He has to 
show him that he belongs to a strong 
and powerful organization that can 
help him when he is in trouble, an 
organization that will respect him 
as a full-fledged member. The priest 
has to convince him that he belongs 
to the Mystical Body which reaches 
outward to millions and millions of 
members and which looks upward 
to millions of confreres in heaven, 
joined to the Church on earth in the 
Communion of Saints. 


U weonronarexy in the past we 
have given the child the impression 
that he is all alone in the spiritual 


life. Feeling lonely, he has im- 
agined that the forces of evil are 
too much for him. The priest can 
however assure him that he is not 
alone and that in the union of the 
Mystical Body there is strength. If 
the priest does not do this, the world 
will soon proclaim to the child that 
he is alone in his spiritual life. 
What is secularism? It’s simply 
the notion of humanists that reli- 
gion (and with it, morality) is a 
purely private affair that you can 
take or leave as you please. They 
say that you should keep your reli- 
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gion to yourself without allowing it 
to intrude into the everyday world 
of business, social affairs and poli- 
tics. When a Catholic youngster 


gets the notion that religion is pri- 
vate, a matter only for the heart, 
then he begins to look upon it as 
something unreal, impractical and 
unimportant. 


Tur priest therefore has to show 
the child that the sacraments are 
very practical inasmuch as they are 
intended to help the Christian live 
an effective life in 
the world. It is re- 
grettable that our 
catechisms say so 
little about the social duties of the 
Catholic but the priest can supply 
for this lack by pointing out to the 
youngster just what the social 
teachings of the Church really are. 
He should encourage the child “to 
throw his weight around,” to exert 
a positive influence on his friends 
and to attract those around him to 
the practice of virtue. 

In his On Education, Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone reminds us that 
we are living in four revolutions at 
once: social, economic, political and 
religious. The religious revolution 
consists in the fact that there is a 
general breakdown of the tradi- 
tions and beliefs that have held 
Western society together for many 
centuries. It is a strange situation 
in which we find ourselves. Even 
our Supreme Court treats rather 
casually the very moral code that 
is the base of our way of life. The 
public supports of religion and mo- 
rality are crumbling. All of which 
means that the American priest will 
have to work harder than ever to 
preserve and strengthen the faith of 
the generation that is the hope of 
our Catholic future in America. 


Practical 
Sacraments 


WILL WE Drop H-Bomss? 


Tues is a question that few people 
in Washington care to talk about. 
It is a grim question and most of 
the statesmen and policy planners 
prefer to evade it. Yet it lies under 
many of the problems that are 
freely discussed and, if it were an- 
swered, it would almost immedi- 
ately enable the Administration to 
answer those other problems. The 
question is: will the U. S. use the 
H-bomb? 

Consider, for instance, the ques- 
tion of sanctions against Israel. 
That was a long-drawn-out contro- 
versy but it was prolonged mainly 
because of the Administration’s 
hesitation to provoke a quarrel that 
might result in global war and the 
use of the terrible bomb. 

I don’t mean that the U. S. was 
thinking of using the bomb against 
Israel to frighten her out of the 
Gaza Strip. What I do mean is that 
the sanctions controversy was ar- 
gued largely over the question of 
justice. It was said that the U. N. 
(aided by the U. S.) would be act- 
ing unjustly if it tried to impose 
sanctions on Israel for its unjust 
aggression while allowing the Rus- 
sians to get off scot-free from their 
unjust aggression against Hungary. 
Practically everyone agreed that 
Israel was morally at fault. There 
was little difference of opinion on 
that. There were some who said 
Egypt was just as much at fault. 
Others said that Israel’s fault was 
more legal than real. The N. Y. 
Times seemed to think that the taik 
about unjust aggression was a “By- 
zantine abstraction.” 

By and large, however, it was 
quite agreed that Israel was at fault 
to some degree. But the center of 
the controversy was zomething eise. 
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It was this point of equal justice. 
Why punish Israel, a tiny, demo- 
cratic state while you allow a big, 
totalitarian state to go unpunished? 


Hi ue we come to the troublesome 
question: will the U. S. use the H- 
bomb? President Eisenhower didn’t 
answer that question with a flat 
yes or no. What he did say was 
this—that Russia by reason of its 
size and power and veto in the U.N. 
was ‘“‘relatively impervious” to 
stronger sanctions than mere moral 
pressure. The answer really should 
have been: “No, we will not invoke 
sanctions against Russia because 
that means inevitably that we will 
have to use the H-bomb.” 

The Middle East Doctrine was 
discussed almost interminably in 
the Senate. The opposition seemed 
to develop around the question of 
economic aid. Yet I feel sure that 
many of the Senators were loath to 
come to grips with the most signifi- 
cant implication of the whole plan. 
The Doctrine says that the U. S. 
will send our troops to any Middle 
Eastern nation that calls for help, 
and that the U. S. is ready to stave 
off Russian occupation of the Mid- 
dle East. 

The question gnawing at the con- 
sciences of many Senators was a 
question about the character of the 
military aid to the threatened or 
occupied nation. Would the U. S. 
fight the Russians with merely con- 
ventional weapons or would it go 
so far as to use the H-bomb? 


Tuene was a time, shortly after 
the Geneva conferences, when it 
was generally believed that neither 
side in the cold war would dare to 
use the H-bomb. It was thought that 
both combatants were so sure that 
nuclear warfare would mean the 


end of civilization that neither 
would take the chance of resorting 
to the weapon. The notion then 
prevalent was that small wars could 
be started without any danger that 
they would expand to H-bomb wars. 
Both Russia and the 

U. S. were thought Pop-guns or 
to be so fearful of H-bombs? 
nuclear warfare that 

they would restrict the fighting to 
conventional weapons. 

The picture seems to have 
changed somewhat since the Rus- 
sian invasion of Hungary. The So- 
viets are back to their old tough 
Stalin line of threats and boasts. 
Their brutality in invading Hun- 
gary was so incredible that we can 
expect them now to resort to almost 
any type of warfare. It is not in- 
conceivable that they would risk a 
global atomic war. 

Suppose Russia occupies the Mid- 
dle East by subversion or direct in- 
vasion? What will we do? Under 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, will we 
meet the Russians with conven- 
tional weapons or with H-bombs? 
That is a question that hangs in the 
air above us like a sword of Damo- 
cles. 


THE PROBE OF LABOR RACKETEERS 


Tux investigation of labor unions 
is long overdue. On February 26th 
the Senate opened its probe of union 
racketeering. The investigation will 
take at least a year, perhaps longer. 
Its first target was the union-under- 
world combination in the Pacific- 
Northwest. 

The alacrity with which the Sen- 
ate voted for the investigation is 
evidence of the popular sentiment 
toward labor racketeers. The public 
feels these crooked bosses have it 
coming to them. The labor move- 
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ment itself, aware of the public’s 
attitude, has co-operated with the 
demands for a probe. The top 
leaders of the AFL-CIO know that 
the probe will hurt Labor but they 
also know it was inevitable and they 
are trying to save as much public 
respect as possible out of the ruins. 
At the top level, Labor will be able 
to prove itself innocent and there 
are probably only a small number 
of unions that have had racketeers 
at the helm. But those few will do 
great harm to the cause of Labor as 
the investigation reveals their mis- 
conduct. Some witnesses will prob- 
ably invoke the Fifth Amendment 
in an attempt to evade conviction of 
their crimes in a _ subsequent 
criminal action. 


Tae first day’s testimony was a 
startling sample of what has been 


turned up by the investigators. Wit- 
nesses testified that leaders of the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters had a 
hand in racketeering and gambling 
in Portland, Oregon. Union power 
was used by the racketeers to close 
establishments that refused to use 
the pinball machines controlled by 
the union-underworld combination. 
Loans from union funds financed 
bars and gambling houses. 

The Investigations Subcommittee 
chairman now is Senator John L. 
McClellan, Democrat of Arkansas. 
The atmosphere on opening day was 
reminiscent of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings which took place some 
years ago in the same chamber in 
the Senate Office Building. The 
drama of the McCarthy case was 


missing but the investigation will 
pick up momentum and we can ex- 
pect some bomb-shells to be dropped 
from time to time. 

The Committee’s The McCarthy 
itinerary is New Hearings 
York, Philadelphia, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Scranton and Minneapolis. 
Complaints have come from more 
than twenty cities. 

Can Labor purify itself? The in- 
vestigation will turn up the facts 
and there are countless honest men 
at the top who are anxious to get rid 
of the bosses with the bad records. 
The trouble is that the Labor Move- 
ment is so structured that it is hard 
to get rid of undesirables. The AFL- 
CIO has no direct control over the 
unions. It ean withdraw their char- 
ter but after all, the International 
Longshoremen’s Union was thrown 
out four years ago but it is still hale 
and hearty. 

Two results from the investiga- 
tion seem almost inevitable. First, 
the political activity of the AFL-CIO 
will be slowed down very consider- 
ably due to loss of Labor’s prestige. 
Secondly, more states will enact 
Right-to-Work laws. The great in- 
tangible however is the effect the 
revelations will have on the rank- 
and-file of Labor. It does seem 
plausible that the average laboring- 
man will bitterly resent the fact 
that his dues have been put to 
causes such as prostitution and the 
operation of gambling joints. All in 
all, Labor has stormy weather 
ahead. Secretary Mitchell will have 
a few sleepless nights. 














oe #9 


AMERICANS 
SUCCEED 


A: the time of Grace Kelly’s mar- 
riage to the Prince of Monaco, com- 
mentators sympathetically recalled 
how in 1920 her father, John B. 
Kelly, now a wealthy contractor, 
was barred from competing in the 
British Diamond Sculls on_ the 
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by Austin J. App 


grounds that he was a bricklayer. 
The British reserved that race for 
“gentlemen.” Being admitted to the 
Olympic competitions, Kelly then 
won the Olympic championship, de- 
feating the winner of the British 
race from which he had been barred. 
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The commentators further reported 
that, though Mr. Kelly is now a mil- 
lionaire builder, he still proudly 
retains his master bricklayer’s card. 


I. is in the implications of these 
facts, and thousands like them in 
America’s history, that the corner- 
stone of American success is to be 
found. 

Fourth-of-July orators always 
confidently proclaim that the 
U. S. A. is the greatest country in 
the world, that it has the highest 
standard of living and more liberty 
and equality than any other. They 
tend to equate standard of living 
with liberty and equality. Certainly 
America has the highest standard 
of living in the world—more cars, 
telephones, televisions, refrigerators 
than any other. It also has more 
schools, universities, libraries, and 
quite probably, absolutely and rela- 
tively, even more churches. 

But I tend to feel that our orators 
do not hit upon the real secret of 
our success. They give the impres- 
sion that it is our superior form of 
government, our greater political 
liberty and equality, that made and 
make America great. But on exami- 
nation these do not seem to be the 
decisive factors. America was 
uniquely successful when it still ac- 
cepted slavery as a way of life. It 
is greatest now when some seven- 
teen states still bar marriage be- 
tween whites and Negroes, when 
racial integration in the schools is 
not yet an accepted practice. These 
conditions do not prove a uniquely 
high degree of liberty and equality. 
Many other countries might claim 
more of these. 

As for our republican form of 
government, France had one almost 
as long, and South America is full 
of republics. Yet their standard of 


living is much lower than that of 
many countries with other forms of 
government, certainly lower than 
that of Britain with its monarchy, 
even lower than Germany’s was un- 
der Hitler. 


0. reflection one must conclude 
that the cornerstone of America’s 
unique success lies elsewhere. I sug- 
gest it is indicated in a news account 
of a press conference in Lima, Peru, 
for an American Nobel prize-win- 
ning novelist. Peru is a South Amer- 
ican republic, constitutionally much 
like ours, but in which most people 
sleep on mats and where television 
is still only a vague report. 

One admiring Peruvian, explain- 
ing that in Peru virtually no writer 
can live on his royalties, asked Wil- 
liam Faulkner if he actually could 
live on his. American columnist 


Paul Jones in the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin (Sept. 20, 1954) reports as 


follows: 

“His answer must have com- 
pletely baffled his listeners, for down 
there you find a sharp prejudice 
against manual labor. An educated 
man declasses himself by touching 
a tool of any kind. 

“Mr. Faulkner said he had never 
thought of writing as a way of mak- 
ing a living. “There are so many 
ways I can live,’ he said. ‘I can 
raise ho’ses, and I can train ho’ses, 





The real explanation of America’s unique 
position in the world, Austin J. App, Ph.D. 
is convinced, is found in its high regard for 
work, both manual and mental. He shows 
how this ennobling of labor is a distinctively 
Christian thing, and that more than our 
vaunted liberty and equality, it is the secret 
of the unmatched success of our American 
way of life. Dr. App is Associate Professor 
of English at La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
Chairman of the Philadelphia Catholic 
Poetry Society and Director of the Regional 
Writers Conference there. 
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and they’s a lot of barns need paint- 
in’. I paint a real good barn.’ ” 

In this American Nobel prize- 
winner’s attitude toward work, in- 
cluding manual labor, lies, | am 
convinced, the real secret of Amer- 
ica’s unique success. The great 
American experiment, so-called, is 
founded on the respectability of 
work—all useful work, both manual 
and mental. The great American 
way of life began with the pick and 
shovel, and it still multiplies, re- 
spects, and uses tools! 


A wenicans take the propriety of 
labor so much for granted that they 
cannot well realize how different in 
that respect America is from nearly 
all other countries. Once an Eng- 
lishman, from a country far more 
similar to ours than most, visiting 
here said to the poet James Russell 
Lowell: “You have a great country 
all right. But what I miss is that 
you do not seem to have any real 
gentlemen — men, you know, who 
are persons of leisure and don’t 
work for a living.” 

To this Lowell is said to have 
answered, “Oh yes, we also have 
persons of leisure who don’t work 
for a living, only over here we call 
them bums!” 

The very cradle of America, the 
first colony in Jamestown, Virginia, 
had to be placed on the cornerstone 
of the nobility of the crafts, or rock 
to extinction. In that colony, when 
a shipload of men and supplies 
came, Captain John Smith, as one 
biographer writes, expressed his 
chagrin “that the disproportion of 
gentlemen to workingmen, which 
had always been a source of discom- 
fort to Smith, was again unprofi- 
tably large.” Another biographer 
writes: “Bluntly Smith informed 
the directors that when they send 


another ‘supply’ he would rather 
have thirty carpenters, husband- 
men, gardeners, fishermen, black- 
smiths, masons and men to dig up 
trees than a thousand fellows of the 
kind that has so far arrived” (Chat- 
terton, Captain John Smith, 1927, 
p. 190). 

In other words, in early America 
and ever since, thirty workingmen 
who knew how to do things and did 
them were preferred to a thousand 
gentlemen who would feel declassed 
if they rolled up their sleeves and 
started to shovel, trowel, or saw. 


Yours America simply had no 
place for idle hands—no matter how 
elegant! It then established a tra- 
dition which has kept it the land of 
the do-it-yourselfers and the home 
of the Jack-of-all-trades! It is the 
land where idleness is the great 
disgrace, and honest work, manual 
or mental, the first duty. Even in 
leisurely Mississippi, when a North- 
erner greeted a native, “What a 
brisk morning! Makes one feel like 
going to work!” the latter drawled, 
“Well, I wouldn’t go quite as far as 
that, but I agree it makes a man 
feel like he ought to go to work!” 

Americans feel that they ought 
to be working, that they ought to be 
doing something useful. A symptom 
of this is the do-it-yourself passion 
that has been sweeping the country. 
It’s getting so that even a teacher 
feels like a slacker if he doesn’t 
from time to time edify his neigh- 
bors by climbing about his house in 
overalls carrying a brush and paint 
bucket! 

When in 1954 Maine elected its 
first Democratic governor in twenty 
years, one weekly reported: “The 
Muskies and their two children .. . 
live in a $10,000 Cape Cod Cottage 
in a new section of Waterville. Like 
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most of his neighbors, Ed is a do-it- 
yourself repairman. Last year, in 
the midst of some intensive car- 
pentry in his attic, he fell down the 
stairs, crushed a vertebra” (Time, 
Sept. 27, 1954). 

In what other country would a 
national weekly, in a complimen- 
tary article on a governor-elect, de- 
scribe as a special commendation 
that this exalted personage did his 
own carpentry and painting about 
the house! It will be recalled that 
in Europe Hitler’s having been a 
house painter was constantly held 
up to ridicule by his enemies and 
discreetly muted by his friends. But 
during President Eisenhower’s 1956 
bid for re-election, it was cited as a 
compliment that before his appoint- 
ment to West Point, “Eisenhower 
worked for two years. He helped his 
father at the creamery, worked as a 
fireman and_ refrigeration - plant 
helper and did odd jobs on the 
farms around Abilene” (U.S. News, 
Nov. 2, 1956). 

Surely, this habit of having a 
man’s manual skills and labors en- 
hance his prestige, this respecta- 
bility of work, this glorying in use- 
ful labor is unique in the world and 
is the real secret of the incredible 
success of the American way of 
life. 


W:. accept this so much as a matter 
of course that we fail to recognize 
its uniqueness. When we go abroad 


we carry it with us—but instead of 
arousing admiration on account of 
it we rather provoke consternation 
and resentment. I suspect that 
much of the ill-will American tour- 
ists are said to generate is that they 
insist on doing too much for them- 
selves and make too few demands 
calling for tips on bellboys, door- 
men, waiters, and chambermaids. 


| recall my confusion during my 
lirst summer in Europe, devoted to 
Spain (after the monarchy but be- 
fore Franco). When on the first 
morning I entered the lobby with 
my briefcase, a boy rushed up to 
carry it for me. Upon my surprised 
assertion that I wished to carry it 
myself, | was in a matter of mo- 
ments surrounded by the proprietor, 
other guests, and even policemen, 
all remonstrating with me to relin- 
quish the briefcase to the boy. This 
| finally did. For hours that morn- 
ing the boy trailed behind me tug- 
ging the briefcase, while | uncom- 
fortably marched unencumbered 
ahead of him to see the sights. In 
the evening the proprietor politely 
called me aside and explained to me 
that it just was not proper for a 
“gentleman” to carry anything, ex- 
cept of course his purse! 


Anornzs summer in southern Ger- 
many, when a much older friend 
and his wife and I were walking 
along a country road, I felt unhappy 
to see her push the perambulator 
When the husband strolling on, 
smoking his pipe, seemed uncon- 
scious of his wife’s efforts, I made 
several attempts to relieve her, but 
was firmly rebuffed. Finally, how- 
ever, when midway up a hill I could 
notice that pushing the carriage was 
a strain for her, I could not suffer 
it idly any longer and resolutely 
took the handles from her and 
pushed the pram up the hill. But I 
could see both my friend and his 
wife were keenly embarrassed. 
Then I noticed that the people who 
were harvesting in the surrounding 
fields had abruptly stopped working 
and were leaning on their imple- 
ments, watching with astonishment 
and near-derision a man unbecom- 
ingly pushing a baby carriage! 
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In all countries I ever visited, ex- 
cept Canada, it is a scandal for any 
“gentleman” to do for himself many 
things we do as a matter of course 
here at home—shave, brush one’s 
clothes, wipe one’s shoes, carry 
packages, or take one’s hat to a 
rack. Nor is this attitude directed 
only to supposedly wealthy Ameri- 
can tourists, as some of them come 
to feel, for the purpose of eliciting 
tips. It is the custom of the land to- 
ward anyone who is dressed well 
enough to make him seem to be of 
a caste above the working class. 


Ra non-Christian countries the 
scandal attached to useful labor is 
immeasurably greater than in the 
worst Christian countries, and the 
social and economic degradation 


proportionately worse, too. A gradu- 
ate student from India used to tell 
me that his father’s hobby was gar- 


dening. However, so as not to lose 
“caste” by puttering around in his 
own garden, the poor man had to 
hire and constantly keep lounging 
about in the garden not one but 
two gardeners, to make it unmistak- 
ably obvious to his neighbors that 
when he himself worked in the gar- 
den he was doing it as a sport, and 
not to produce vegetables or save 
money. 

This typical pagan “de-classing” 
attitude toward manual work, is the 
essential reason, not sufficiently 
recognized, why many countries 
rich in natural resources live on a 
starvation level. The Colonists in 
Virginia were starving, too, until 
Captain Smith insisted on getting 
craftsmen who would build and 
plant instead of “gentlemen” who 
drink and game. 

The American Point IV program 
of aid to such backward countries 
would be must better employed if 


instead of flooding them with mod- 
ern machinery they are too ignorant 
to use, we could send them, perhaps 
in the form of missionaries, a good 
dose of the Christian attitude to- 
ward work. If the pagan and back- 
ward peoples of the world would 
transform their disdain for honest 
work into a contempt of sloth and 
idleness in every station of their 
society, the standard of living in all 
of the so-called Point IV countries 
would begin to rise like magic. 


Ee wcounscement of work, of all 
useful work, manual and mental, is 
a distinctively Christian thing in 
the world. It is as implicit in Chris- 
tianity as is the dignity of woman- 
hood, which is equally unap- 
proached in paganism. Christ very 
pointedly tried to establish the re- 
spectability of even the most menial 
work. Not only was His foster fa- 
ther, Joseph, a craftsman, but He 
Himself was a carpenter until His 
thirtieth year. Later, when his na- 
tive Galileans acted scandalized 
that “a carpenter’s son” should try 
to preach, He was displeased and, 
as Mark writes, “He could not do 
any miracles there” (vi.5). Dur- 
ing His mission on earth, He en- 
couraged His disciples to earn their 
way as fishermen: “. . . let down 
your nets for a draught,” He said to 
Simon (Luke, v.4). 

In sayings like, “Come to me, all 
you that labour, and are burdened, 
and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi. 
28), He manifested His sympathy 
for working people. Even more 
pointedly, He admonishes his dis- 
ciples, “whosoever will be the 
greater among you, let him be your 
minister, And he that shall be first 
among you, shall be your servant, 
Even as the Son of man is not come 
to be ministered unto, but to min- 
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ister” (Matt. xv.26.28). As the ab- 
solute symbol that no useful menial 
work is beneath any “gentleman’s” 
dignity, He insisted on washing His 
disciples’ feet and to Peter’s objec- 
tion, replied: “If then I being your 
Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, you also ought to wash one 
another’s feet. For I have given you 
an example, that as I have done to 
you, so you do also” (John xiii.14- 
15). 

Though it required some violence 
to the paganism that is in human 
nature, the Apostles learned the 
lesson of the Master pretty well 
Above all, St. Paul, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, seems to go out of his 
way to dignify working with one’s 
hands. He himself was a tentmaker 
by trade, and again and again 
boasted, “And we labour, working 
with our own hands” (I Cor. iv.12). 
“In labor and in toil we worked 
night and day” (II. Thess. iii.8), he 
declares, and in another place, “Such 
things as were needful for me and 
them that are with me, these hands 
have furnished” (Acts, xv.34). 


Cumstianrry implicitly ennobles 
all useful work. But like many other 
social virtues explicit or implicit in 
it, such as monogamy, feminine and 
racial equality, possibly pacifism, 
the proper Christian respect for 
work is not achieved with baptism 
but must be wrung from obstinate 
human nature by unceasing and 
long-term effort, individually and 
collectively. So far, perhaps by good 
luck, certainly also by the grace of 
God, America has achieved a greater 
degree of it than any other nation, 
and has been rewarded for it by the 
highest material standard of living, 
and, we like to hope, by more peace, 
happiness, and spirituality, too. 
The campaign for workingmen, 


instead of “gentlemen” too good to 
work, started by Captain Smith in 
Virginia, was vigorously promoted 
during the years when we became a 
nation by that Founding Father and 
giant genius who more than any 
other molded the American way of 
life, Benjamin Franklin. That self- 
made man, who started as a soap- 
maker in his father’s shop in Bos- 
ton, continued as a printer in his 
brother’s shop, and who, running 
away to Philadelphia, became 
America’s first inventor, first co- 
lonial postmaster general, and also 
perhaps America’s first best-selling 
author, was nothing more than a 
preacher of the nobility of work. 
His Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
which became a sort of Colonial so- 
cial bible, keeps harping on the 
theme that “Diligence is the Mother 
of Good Luck,” and “He that hath 
a Trade hath an Estate.” 

With sentiments like “a Plough- 
man on his legs is higher than a 
Gentleman on his knees,” “Many 
without Labour would live by their 
Wits only, but they break for want 
of Stock,” and “If you would have 
a faithful Servant, and one that you 
like, serve yourself,” he contributed 
the decisive factors to the American 
way of life, in which everybody 
works and is proud of what he is 
doing—while striving for something 
even better with still more pay! 


Tims American way is in reality 
the Gospel’s implicit ennobling of 
all useful work, put into practice 
along with its reprobation of sloth 
and idleness. It has been paying the 
American people fantastic dividends 
in comforts and influence. More 
than our vaunted liberty and equal- 
ity is it the secret of the unmatched 
success of our American way of 
life. 





Song for Good Friday 


by SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


Micur 1 forget 

my guilty part in this, 

enfranchised borrow 

the clear sweet way 

of one small singing bird 

in witness of Calvary, 

would then from me the Dying Master hear 
no agonized repentance of a word, 
but bright cascading paeans all of joy, 
sheer, luminous, unblurred, 

bearing no blot of sorrow, 

only praise 

for God’s most generous ways. 


Good men who must, grieve on, 

sharing in sacrifice 

God’s anguish for our sake. 

Not so, some smaller host, 

who blithe in childlike kind 

partake of gladness, greeting jubilantly 

the burden shattered of old Adam’s guilt 
washed freely, over-spilt 

beyond our meager mortal hope unguessed. 
Let ring, glad song, no meditation else, 

dwell not on personal sins and their frail rod, 
nor shame-fast wind the penitential road; 
rather, larklike proclaim 

the beauty past all beauty of our God 

Who brings our souls release this glorious day. 


Or if there must 

some single trace of dust 

be witnessed here, 

no higher than the sacred Wonnded Feet 
softly appear 

the shadow of poor sinners, thanks to show 
that we for love stand near. 

Till, rapt in echoed Godhead and its glow, 
exalted past all dimness of our race, 

reft of our tragic burden, so in grace 
gloriously singing, singing go. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE 


OF THE 


HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


To most Americans the Hungarian 
‘evolution was something of a mys- 
tery, which is understandable, as 
even to Hungary’s western neigh- 
bors, the Austrians, the uprising 
came as a complete surprise. Even 
now, months after the repeated 
butchery in the streets of Budapest 





by Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn 





the average Austrian is at a loss to 
understand what moved the Hun- 
garians to battle so furiously and 
with such complete indifference to 
their own suffering. Talking to the 
refugees he gets even more con- 
fused, not because the information 
thus received frequently makes so 
little sense, but because even people 
like myself, who am a former stu- 
dent of the University of Budapest, 
need some time to unravel this tan- 
gled skein. 

There is, of course, a purely po- 
litical pre-history to the uprising 
which, however, gives us but an ex- 
ternal framework for an explana- 
tion. The psychological factors and 
forces which ignited the spark are 
to be found in the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party itself. 

In its origin the Hungarian Revo- 
lution was not a planned uprising 
of “awakening” religious, conserva- 
tive, “nationalist,” or upper-class 
forces; it was something perhaps 
even more encouraging: a demon- 
stration that human nature (unless 
totally debased), will blindly and 
instinctively revolt against a politi- 
cal system which tramples all hu- 
man values under foot. 

Surprisingly enough, it was not 
the oppressed and exploited repre- 
sentatives of the “old order” which 
revolted first, but the groups and 
classes most favored, protected, 
praised and supported by the gov- 
ernment—-the workers (especially 
the qualified workers), the leftist 
intellectuals, youth in general, and 
the university students in particu- 
lar. 


‘Tm first signs of real dissatisfac- 
tion deep in the ranks of the Com- 


munists came from the literary 
clubs, especially the Pet6fi-Club, 
most of whose members belonged 


to the Communist Party. Their pub- 
lication, Irodalmi Ujsdg (“Literary 
News”), printed in a large edition, 
was usually sold out a few. hours 
after it appeared on the newsstands. 
This Red weekly published on Oc- 
tober 6th (!), an inflammatory 
poem, “Ode to Europe,” by Thomas 
Aczél. I append a few lines whose 
vibrating emotion it is difficult to 
render into English: 


“We merely want what is just and 
what is ours 
Rejecting what never should have 
been imparted to us. 
We want to live in freedom. Al 
long last we want 
To be responsible for our fate 
As every free nation is. 
Even this small Hungary 
Wants to live. It has a right to, 
Yet only we can take it into our 
hands. 
We're going to act, 
Europe! Mother of all, we now 
come home 
To Thee. Because Thou and we 
Are one...” 


Thomas Aczél won the Stalin Prize 
in literature four years ago. All this 
makes it evident how deeply the 
seeds of revolt were embedded even 





Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Ph.D., Aus- 
trian born and a graduate of the University 
of Budapest, digs deep into the underlying 
causes of the smoldering unrest in Hungary 
and traces its course to the final desperate 
revolt of last October. It is true, says Dr. 
v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, that the faith of the 
Hungarian youth, who fought so magnifi- 
cently for their country, has been corrupted, 
but fundamentally they have no hostility 
toward religion and they respond very quick- 
ly to religious re-education. In the Hun- 
garian Revolution, he sees reason for courage 
and hove—even for Russia, for it was essen- 
tially. he maintains, a vindication of the dig- 
nity and nobility of man. 
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in the Communist Party. No won- 
der, therefore, that thousands of 
“Party members” died for their 
country’s freedom. 

Although the pragmatic origin of 
the revolt must be sought in an in- 
ternal development of the Commu- 
nist Party, the revolution itself was 
the result of a fusion of two forces 
against both the alien, Russian rule, 
and Red totalitarianism. These re- 
volting forces were the surviving 
conservative, religious, patriotic 
element — which played only a 
minor role— and the far more im- 
portant “pampered element”: the 
aforementioned combine of artists, 
intellectuals, the working class, and 
the youth. To get the right perspec- 
tive on the whole rebellion which, 
in a variety of forms goes on and on 
and effects the entire edifice of 
Kremlin rule, one must bear in 
mind that the economic situation in 
Hungary during the last two years 
was constantly improving and that 
even the controls from above were 
beginning to loosen. Again and 
again I have asked refugees from all 
social layers whether they revolted 
for economic or for other reasons, 
but the answer—a furious, em- 
phatic, and indignant answer—was 
always: “For freedom, of course!” 
“After all,” a student explained to 
me, “nobody wants to lay down his 
life for more calories.” 


Tuzar had been two improve- 
ments: a rising living standard and 
an increased liberty, and yet the re- 
volt flared. Why? First of all, there 
is an old, unwritten law that a revo- 
lution always takes place when the 
authoritarian (repressive, totalitar- 
ian) government “loosens up.” The 
French Revolution took place dur- 
ing a period of great prosperity and 
after almost two years of ceaseless 


reforms. Russia, ever since 1905, 
had gone through a process of con- 
stant liberalization so that by 1917 
a fairly liberal, constitutional gov- 
ernment was overthrown by Keren- 
sky who, in turn, had to yield to 
Communism. Except for the resi- 
dential restrictions for the majority 
of the Jewish population (unless 
they had academic degrees or were 
merchants first class, they could not 
settle outside of southwest Russia), 
the Russians were almost as free as 
West Europeans. 

Something similar is true of Hun- 
gary. The hatreds, grievances, and 
animosities which had accumulated 
over the years resulted in an explo- 
sion when the tyrants were seem- 
ingly or actually losing their grip. 
Their inner insecurity was felt by 
the people just as an unwilling 
horse senses the helpless fear of its 
rider. 

The staging of a “de-Staliniza- 
tion” order (to appease Tito) was, 
from the Muscovite point of view, a 
calamitous error. This acknowledg- 
ment of past mistakes, accompanied 
by theatrical breast-beating, was 
taken as a sign of weakness, which 
indeed it was. The most fatal of 
all decisions was the rehabilitation 
of the murdered Titoists, above all 
of Laszlé Rajk, whose body alleg- 
edly was exhumed and reburied 
with great honors. Every child in 
Budapest knew that Rajk’s corpse 
had been thrown into a mass grave, 
that Rajk himself was a sadist and 
bloodhound, and that his murder- 
ers, with crocodile tears in their 
eyes, participated in the funeral 
ceremonies —truly a nauseating 
tragi-comedy. 

At that time the facetious ques- 
tion was asked in Budapest what 
might be the difference between a 
pious Catholic and a_ convinced 
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Communist? “A pious Catholic,” so 
the answer ran, “believes that after 
his death he eventually might go to 
Heaven. The good Communist, on 
the other hand, is convinced that, 
after his torture, public trial, and 
execution he will eventually be re- 
buried with civic honors.” 


‘Tux Rajk-circus was the last straw 
which broke the camel’s back. The 
older people shrugged their shoul- 
ders and murmured that this was 
precisely what one would expect 
from these abject criminals. But 
the younger generation could not 
stand the debasement any longer. 
Those who, in October and Novem- 
ber, 1956, fought most furiously, 
desperately, and courageously were 
definitely the youngsters between 
thirteen and twenty-six, precisely 
those who had been indoctrinated 
and propagandized on a _ twenty- 
four-hour a day basis. There is 
nothing really surprising about the 
rebellion of the adolescents if one 
knows something about the Conti- 
nental mentality as opposed to the 
turn of mind which we find in the 
Protestant world. 

There are profound reasons why 
advertising has developed so much 
more in the Protestant than in the 
Catholic world. Unlike the Protes- 
tant nations, the Catholic ones are 
highly individualistic, unco-opera- 
tive, stand-offish, skeptical, inquisi- 
tive. While an Englishman might 
believe anything he reads in a news- 
paper, the (Catholic) South German 
or Austrian uses the expression: 
“He lies like print.” In the Catholic 
orbit there is the constant danger 
of “over-advertising” in general and 
of over-indoctrinating the youth in 
particular. This, admittedly, also 
means that our adolescents have to 
be fed religion with an eye-dropper; 


“preaching” (instead of just living) 
religion, and the enforcement of 
religious acts beyond and above the 
minimum prescribed by the Church 
almost always results in a violent 
reaction—witness the number of 
our anti-Catholics who came from 
Catholic schools. What is needed 
is a “naturally Christian atmos- 
phere.” 

How negatively nations in the 
Catholic world react against me- 
thodical indoctrination can be seen 
if we draw a parallel between Fas- 
cism in Italy, and Nazism in North- 
ern Germany which lasted only 
twelve years. The latter actually left 
traces for quite some time, while 
the twenty-one years of Fascist in- 
doctrination from the cradle to the 
grave ended abruptly. On July 25, 
1943 the Italians simply threw Mus- 
solini’s pictures out the window and 
the spook was gone. 


‘ene is a characteristic of Southern 
and Eastern Europe which Ameri- 
cans and the British never have 
taken into account. The writer of 
these lines, who has taught in higher 


institutions of learning on both 
sides of the Channel and of the At- 
lantic, was always keenly aware of 
the profoundly oppositional spirit 
of students on the Continent as com- 
pared to the greater conformism in 
the Protestant world. And there are 
not one, but two “negating” ele- 
ments which fuse in this struggle 
against intellectual and human au- 
thorities: the skepticism and criti- 
cal attitude toward any imposed 
doctrine and the general anarchical 
and individualistic attitude against 
those in power. 

The explanation for the preva- 
lence of dictatorships in the Cath- 
olic-Schismatic orbit as compared 
in the religious field. There can be 
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tutions in the Protestant world has 
almost always been a fundamentally 
erroneous one: the liberties of 
Britain, Scandinavia, or America 
were possible because early Protes- 
tantism educated these nations in a 
spirit of teamwork, discipline, 
obedience, respect for law and or- 
der, and always feared “Rum, Ro- 
manism and Rebellion.” If concen- 
tration camps were suddenly 
established in the English-speaking 
nations there would be hardly any- 
body to occupy them. Who, after 
all, in these countries disagrees 
radically and passionately with the 
political order? In their happiest 
periods, such as the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, the Catholic 
nations were shaken by passionate 
disagreement and characterized by 
a “violent tenor of life” (Huizinga). 


‘Tue picture would not be com- 


plete, however, if we failed to men- 
tion the fact that there is one form 
of rule which does not cause re- 
sentment—personal government by 
a man representing the father image 
(which is something other than 
government-by-law, so dear to 
Americans), a kind of rule resting 
on mutual love but which, in the im- 
mediate past, has so frequently been 
perverted. It is especially the Con- 
tinental youngster who craves for a 
human object to admire, emulate, 
and love. Such a form of govern- 
ment in Europe is, at present, at a 
low ebb and even its travesty, dic- 
tatorship, is morally dead. 
the political vacuum. 

To this must be added the general 
waning of parental authority due 
mostly to the fact that parents so 
often have ceased to lead lives which 
inspire their children. Hence the 
moral, spiritual, and political prob- 
lem of Europe’s young generation 


Hence 


which is living in a void—-and this 
void exists on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. Its visual manifesta- 
tions, though, are different. Where- 
as the youngsters in Western Eu- 
rope have a mild contempt for the 
State which does not “interest” 
them, whereas they engage in curi- 
ous riots, acts of vandalism, rock 
‘n’ roll, and other follies as a pro- 
test against their deprivation of 
ideals by their elders, the youth of 
the satellite world and of the Soviet 
Union is in an analogous, though 
not identical state of mind. 


Wanx in Russia the fostering of 
moral looseness by the government 
ceased long before World War II, 
the satellite governments, as soon 
as they came to power, favored the 
demoralization of the younger gen- 
eration; like the Soviets in the early 
1920’s, they thought it imperative 
to drive a wedge between the “hope- 
lessly reactionary” older generation 
and the adolescents who should be 
trained to become faithful adherents 
of the New System. 

To achieve this end the rulers of 
the “People’s Democracies” worked 
in two directions; they preached 
sexual liberty, dissoluteness, disre- 
spect for parents, hatred for the old 
order and the historic past, and con- 
tempt for religion. On the other 
hand they taught Marxism and 
Communism, insisted on blind de- 
votion to the New State, the Com- 
munist Party and the whole world 
East of the Iron Curtain. They 
succeeded partly, but only partly 
and this, precisely, was their undo- 
ing. They did, we have to admit, 
succeed in the weakest part of hu- 
man nature—in the sphere of sexual 
morals. 

They also succeeded somewhat 
in the religious field. There can be 
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no piety or active faith without 
some knowledge of religious truth; 
by putting enormous pressure on 
parents to “sign away” their chil- 
dren from religious instruction in 
the state schools, a pressure to 
which about eighty-five per cent of 
parents succumbed, a large number 
of children were deprived of any 
religious education. There were, of 
numerous cases in which 
children who did not receive reli- 
gious instruction in the state schools 
received it—— openly or secretly — 
elsewhere. Only toward the end of 
the Rakosi-Geré regime were there 
public complaints against the ter- 
rorizing of religious parents and 
these complaints were actually aired 
in parliament. But, whatever the 
efforts of strong-willed, loyal, and 
heroic minorities, the fact remains 
that a majority of children grew up 
without any religious instruction. 


course, 


I. is an equally established fact 
that these young boys and girls were 
positively encouraged to lead disso- 
lute lives, to sneer at their parents 
and that they followed these sug- 


But it is also true that 
their immoral lives made them sad, 
disgusted, and thoughtful.  Al- 
though they lost their faith they 
never learned to hate it; although 
they despised their parents they did 
so mostly because of the older 
generation’s lack of political resist- 
ance; and they finally rejected the 
entire indoctrination as unadul- 
terated nonsense, as sheer hypoc- 
risy, as a device to hold their coun- 
try in alien slavery. When the boys 
and girls joined the paramilitary 
training units they did it usually 
with the thought in mind that one 
day they would use their skill 
against their masters—and they 


did! 


gestions. 


I, other words: it is true that the 
Hungarian youth is corrupted, but 
this corruption is merely external 
and superficial; it is true that they 
are in need of a thorough re-educa- 
tion in order to live in the Free 
World of whose pitfalls they have 
not the slightest idea; it is true that 
these youngsters in the majority of 
‘ases, have only a slight recollec- 
tion of their faith. Yet, while all 
this remains true we must not for- 
get that they have preserved an 
inner dignity and a subconscious 
craving for the higher things in life. 

We see in the refugee camps how 
quickly they take to religion even 
if the Sacraments, at first, remain 
to them something strange and awe- 
some. Those who fought and died 
with simply incredible heroism in 
the streets of Budapest have shown 
that even without knowing the faith 
they still possessed a “naturally 
Christian soul” and that they re- 
belled instinctively against their 
seducers, knowingly against their 
enslavers. 

Orwell in his vision of 1984 has 
been proved wrong after all; human 
nature can never be entirely de- 
stroyed; the lie can go so far and 
no further. Young Hungarians from 
the age of thirteen and fourteen on 
preferred to die rather than to go on 
living in this gigantic all-ambracing 
lie of Communism where one talks 
of human brotherhood and tears out 
the fingernails of “deviationists,” 
where one protests against human 
slavery in the capitalist world and 
treats the collective farmers like 
chattel, where one mouths phrases 
about “real freedom” and perse- 
cules the free word. 

Orwell’s “New-speak” and “Un- 
think,” in the long run, cannot pre- 
vail against man and it is this truth, 
demonstrated by the Hungarian 
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Revolution, which should give us 
courage and hope—even for Russia. 
In other words: the Hungarian 
Revolution while not essentially a 
victory of the Christian faith is a 
vindication of everything Catholic 
theology has said about man all 
through the centuries. 


I HAVE spoken with a large number 
of refugees and they represent every: 
character imaginable. There are 
those who had to flee in order not 
to be shot or deported, and there are 
those who crossed the border be- 
cause to them Radio Free Europe 
painted life in the Free West as 
Heaven on Earth. 

In a Red dictatorship man has 
practically no possessions and, 
therefore, the life of a nomad ap- 
peals to him. According to the indi- 
vidual one meets, the interviewer 
alternately will be depressed or im- 
pressed. It must be borne in mind 
that the Hungarian is very intelli- 
gent and quick-minded; that, as an 
excellent improviser he adapts him- 
self quickly to new situations, and 
that he is, somewhat, a born aristo- 
crat. 

The University students were re- 
cruited exclusively from the peas- 
ant and working class (“proletarian 
origin” was an absolute require- 
ment) and they were, moreover, 
grilled as to their ideological con- 
victions—something which testifies 
to the fact that the Hungarian is a 
born actor and that the Hungarian 
stage was one of the best in Europe. 
(As to the underestimated talents of 
East Europeans I would like to refer 
the reader to my “Queer Devils, 
those Eastern Europeans,” in THe 
CATHOLIC WorLD, January, 1955.) 

Many of these students of very 
humble origin have a demeanor, an 
ease and a chivalrous manner which 
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would be unthinkable among North- 
Europeans who had gone through 
similar vicissitudes, yet, admittedly, 
one could imagine such in Italy or 
Spain, They are fierce and clever 
people who have struck once and, no 
doubt, will strike again. They are of 
an age when love, death, intellect, 
and enthusiasm make the most po- 
tent and intoxicating brew. 


Tux Hungarian Revolution is only 
a preview of what, one day, we shal! 
see in the Soviet Union itself, and 
this conviction of mine is based on 
the fact that I know a good dea! 
about inner Russian currents. It is 
not Christianity as such, not “God’s 
Underground” which will overthrow 
Communism directly, but some- 
thing of far more basic character: 
man’s God-created nature rebelling 
against the Big Lie and the suicidal 
essence of Communism. Both to- 
gether will destroy the Red Evil. 
On its ruins a new and old Chris- 
tian Hungary must be rebuilt; a 
new Christian pattern must be re- 
woven in which the Christian spirit 
is all-pervasive. This, after all, is 
the second important fact we learn 
from the Hungarian Revolution; in 
a totally secularized non- or anti- 
Christian state and society, Chris- 
tians can only survive as a small 
hard core isolated from their en- 
vironment. The Omnia Instaurare 
in Christo is possible only if society 
and the state with all their insti- 
tutions are Christian. To say that 
everyone has a Christian soul does 
not mean that every age group auto- 
matically craves the full, Catholic 
faith. This is an illusion. It is an 
old Catholic tradition, based on wis- 
dom, prudence, and experience, that 
the hermit is not necessarily the 
ideal Christian, that not only the 
home, but the marketplace too, has 
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to be “baptized.” This means Chris- 
tian schools and a formal Christian 
education (which does not imply an 
airtight and narrow indoctrination). 
Let us therefore hope that the Hun- 


garian Revolution one day will be 
followed by the resurrection of the 
Regnum Marianum Hungaricum, 
the old Marian Kingdom of Hun- 
gary. 


Dirge for Hungary 


by MARIA CEPEDA 


A RISING wind is shaking sound 


from steeple bells, 


And once more hoof-beats ring at night 


on cobblestones ... 


Briefly flamed your comet‘in the dark, 

Bright, fleeting star that set the heavens trembling, 

As stifled spirits burst their galling chains 

In tide of startling strength. But what match flesh for steel! 
And earth lies dark and wet with blood. 

Stretching far are sacrificial pyres 

On which the lambs were thrown, as ruthless sickles 

Mowed unripened fields, and hammers beat 

All fragile, budding hopes to dust. 


Left bleeding by the road, you think our footsteps 
Pass; but can’t you hear our weeping in 

The night, or know the mournful aching of 

Our hearts? Our sunlight is too bright, our bread 
Too sweet, while you still on the gibbet hang 


In noon-day agony. 


Shadows lengthen and the pall of darkness 
Grows; and hollow death-knells sound in requiem. 
We wear the crepe, but listen well. 


What other bells will toll? 





A Plea for Understanding 


by JOSEPH B. DOTY, S.J. 


I. is a well-known principle of St. 
Ignatius that “every good Christian 
must be more ready to excuse the 
proposition of another than to con- 
demn it; and if he cannot save it, 
let him inquire how he understands 
it.” This maxim is of paramount 
importance in the conduct of Prot- 
estant-Catholic relationships. 

Happily, Catholic and Protestant 
may rejoice and give thanks to- 
gether that much of the flaming 
animosity of the past is beginning 
to die down. The ashes still smolder 
and, in some quarters, the fires still 
burn; but much progress has been 
made. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion and for long years after, the 
Protestant was simply an obstinate 
heretic and Rome was a harlot. It is 
safe to say that such savage opposi- 
tion is no longer so prevalent. Wit- 
ness to this are the writings of theo- 
logians from both camps. 

The German priest, Dr. Karl 
Adam has presented a sympathetic 
and moving picture of Martin 
Luther in his book One and Holy. 
On the Protestant side, the Rev. Dr. 
R. Newton Flew (The Nature of the 
Church) gives an objective and un- 
impassioned account of the Church 
of Rome for which we are grateful. 
Again, W. A. Visser’t Hooft, the 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches (Ecumenical Review, viii. 
1956. 2), gives us the assurance that 
Roman Catholic conceptions are be- 
ing sanely and soberly considered 
by Protestant theologians. These 


are but a few examples of the 
broader spirit which is now at work 
within the Christian communities. 

Nonetheless, much remains to be 
done. We cannot forget that an 
individual Catholic recently ob- 
jected to a television showing of the 
film Martin Luther on the grounds 
that “it makes a hero out of a rat.” 
Nor can we ignore the fact that the 
official spokesmen of one Protes- 
tant Church still unequivocally 
label the Pope as Antichrist. The 
hopeful sign is that both statements 
will make throngs of Catholics and 
Protestants alike extremely uncom- 
fortable. 


HH owaves, I am not presently in- 
terested in the trumpeters of war. 
My concern is with all those on béth 
sides who are motivated by truth 





One of the major criticisms aimed at the 
Catholie Church is her “exclusiveness,” a 
recent expression of which was her refusal 
to participate in the World Council of 
Churches. Joseph B. Doty states that the real 
obstacle to such participation rests in the 
basic principle underlying the Council’s 
thinking—that one Church is as bad as an- 
other, that no one of them has preserved the 
total revelation. Difficult as he realizes it is 
for the Protestant to accept the Church's 
claim to her own unique orthodoxy in this 
regard, he still makes the urgent plea for an 
effort at understanding her position. Mr. 
Doty is a Jesuit scholastic, former instructor 
in classics at Georgetown University. At 
present he is continuing his theological 
studies and specializing in the work of the 
World Council of Churches. He will be 
ordained in June. 
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and charity, with those who find it 
a scandal that Christians are sepa- 
rated from one another. That there 
are such gives us grounds for con- 
fidence. And yet even among these, 
something is lacking. Without a 
doubt, the attitude of many Cath- 
olics is characterized by a certain 
myopia which prevents them from 
seeing any value at all in the reli- 
gious belief and experience of their 
Protestant brethren. 

In turn, I believe that Protestant 
thinking generally includes a basic 
postulate which ought not to be 
taken for granted. It may be hoped 
that our Protestant friends will not 
be offended by a public discussion 
of what seems to be a fundamental 
flaw in the Protestant attitude to- 
ward Catholicism. 


Waar is that basic tenet which 
is open to question? Let us set the 
stage first. The deepest rift between 
Protestantism and Catholicism 
comes when they begin to ask each 
other just what and where is the 
Church of Christ. Most Protestants 
know what the Catholic’s answer 
will be. For him, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is the Church of Christ. 
Then what about all those who are 
not Catholics but believe and follow 
Christ? The Catholic will say that 
they are lambs who have been born 
outside the fold because the parent 
sheep wandered away. They are 
separated brethren. This is Roman 
“exclusivity.” In its bluntest form 
it might be stated this way: the 
other Christian communities ought 
not even to be called Churches, be- 
cause Christ is the Founder and 
Head of one Church only, the Ro- 
man Catholic. 

The most recent and glaring ex- 
pression of this exclusivity is the 
refusal of the Catholic Church to 


participate in the World Council of 
Churches. With the exception of 
Roman Catholics, a large percentage 
of the Christian world have come 
together to discuss their differences 
in a spirit of love and objectivity. 
These Churches know that Christ 
prayed for His members to be one, 
and they repent that men have rent 
His Body asunder. They confess 
that the spirit of separatism has 
sprung not only from earnest con- 
viction, but from human willfulness 
too. So they are coming together 
with genuine humility. Reverently 
they place themselves in the Pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, trusting 
wholly in Him to show wherein they 
have failed. This is surely a worthy 
enterprise, and anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the proceedings of their 
meetings will be moved by the can- 
dor and godliness which pervaded 
the movement. 

Still, from all this the Roman 
Catholic Church stands aloof. She 
watches with interest and sym- 
pathy the work of the Council, but 
she watches from outside. She en- 
courages her theologians to gather 
with their Protestant colleagues for 
informal discussion, but she refuses 
to send official representatives to 
the Council. 


on Protestant reaction to such an 


attitude is understandable. Some 
will be incensed. Others will simply 
accept philosophically what they 
cannot change; after all, everybody 
knows that this is a quirk in the 
Catholic make-up, passed down 
from generation to generation, and 
there’s no use getting excited about 
it. But whatever the reaction, it ap- 
pears that there is one notion com- 
mon to Protestants when faced with 
the Catholic claim. It is this, that 
the Roman Church’s insistence on 
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its own uniqueness is ultimately 
nothing but the fruit of pride and 
arrogance; it is self-exaltation. And 
why is she not in the Council? The 
Protestant judges that she is too 
proud to go down on her knees and 
repent of her sin of exclusiveness. 
For sin it must be; this overbearing 
sense of uniqueness cannot be of 
God. 


Hene we must make our plea for 
understanding. Respectfully we ask 
our Protestant brethren these ques- 
tions. Is this spontaneous judg- 
ment which they make necessarily 
true? Is there no other explanation 
for the Catholic position? Must the 
spirit of Catholicism, once and for 
all, be branded haughty and over- 
bearing? I suggest that there may 
be another explanation. Indeed, | 
would be content if my Protestant 
friends would admit just the possi- 
bility of another explanation. 

Certainly the Catholic does not 
ihink his position is arrogant. To 
him, it is simply the only possible 
position. If he is true to his Church’s 
teachings, he feels lowly indeed in 
the face of the prerogatives she 
claims. He is almost embarrassed 
when he must confess those pre- 
rogatives to Protestants. For if the 
Catholic Church is the true Church 
of Christ, why has he, with all his 
sins and failings, been led to her? 
This, then, is what we ask; not that 
Protestants accept the Catholic 
viewpoint, but that they give serious 
and detailed consideration to this 
question: can the Catholic Church 
make a reasonable case for her posi- 
tion? 


I> there are any who would seek 
an answer to that question, the fol- 
lowing considerations may help to 
point the way. Most Catholics have 


been members of their Church from 
childhood. From their earliest years 
they are taught that faith is a gift 
of God which He distributes in His 
own mysterious way. As _ their 
minds awake, they begin to reflec 
on the faith which they possess. 
Because faith is a supernatural gift, 
there is much of it that they do not 
understand. They know that faith 
deals with things unseen and the 
sense of mystery is always with 
them. Still they feel it is quite in 
order to ask the why’s and where- 
fore’s, and to expect an answer 
which will not do violence to human 
intelligence. So they ask the ques- 
tions, their parents or teachers an- 
swer them, and the mind rests con- 
tent. 

But as he reaches maturity, the 
Catholic must think it out for him- 
self. His knowledge of other things 
is deeper now, and he must also 
deepen his knowledge of the faith. 
All the while, his faith retains a 
hold on him which is stronger than 
all his other certainties put together. 
Even when difficulties arise, he re- 
mains dedicated, for his faith is 
divine and is not the fruit of human 
reasoning. All the same, by reason 
of that very faith, he knows that 
what he believes cannot run con- 
trary to his intelligence; and he 
will ask himself what verdict hu- 
man reason will pass on the divine 
faith which is in him. 


W mur judgment, then, will the 
mind make on the unique claim of 


his Church, the Roman Catholic 
Church? The elements of such a 
judgment are so numerous, their 
significance so deep, that we cannot 
here describe them in detail. In gen- 
eral, however, the process will be 
something like this. The Catholic, 
seeking to understand his faith, will 
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look at the Scriptures, he will look 
at history, he will examine the 
Church’s teaching and activity 
through the course of centuries, he 
will reflect on the Church’s life as it 
reveals itself in his own personal 
experience. And all that he learns 
will point in one direction. All the 
knowledge which human study and 
experience bring him will confirm 
the faith he held all along. It simply 
fits in with what he believes. His 
faith tells him that he belongs to the 
one true Church of Christ; his in- 
telligence sees that this is reason- 
able. 

In the light of all this, perhaps 
the Protestant will be able to under- 
stand better what I termed the most 
recent expression of Catholic ex- 
clusivism, refusal to participate in 
the World Council of Churches. 
Here it will be well to spell out in 
more detail the reasons why Cath- 
olic participation in the Council is 
undesirable, indeed impossible. 


Ry is sometimes stated that Cath- 
olicism sées in the Council the dan- 


ger of indifferentism. Now while 
this danger was not wholly absent 
from Protestant ecumenical efforts 
in the past, it does not adequately 
characterize the present thought 
and activity of the World Council. 
For indifferentism, as we generally 
understand it, refers to the attitude 
that “one church is as good as an- 
other.” The ordinary Christian who 
is moved by the spirit of indifferent- 
ism puts it like this: “You worship 
and believe your way, I'll do it my 
way; in the long run we’re all head- 
ing in the same direction and it 
makes no great difference if we 
walk along separate paths.” 

Now this type of thinking is not 
fostered by the Council. There is no 
question of the Council, at least in 


its official reports, espousing the 
principle that one Church is as good 
as another. For such an attitude 
simply acquiesces in disunity, 
whereas the members of the Council 
label disunity sinful. The Council 
is no more willing than the Catholic 
Church to foster this spirit of in- 
differentism. 


Tas real obstacle to Catholic par- 
ticipation in the Council lies else- 
where. The basic principle under- 
lying the Council’s thinking is not 
that one Church is as good as an- 
other, but that one Church is as bad 
as another. The Council came to 
life from the recognition that the 
separateness of the Churches is a 
scandal, and the Council proclaims 
that all the Churches have con- 
tributed to the state of alienation 
which exists. While all the member 
Churches maintain that their re- 
spective communions have each pre- 
served something of the essential 
elements of Christianity, ‘hey none- 
theless confess that error and sin- 
fulness have been mingled with 
truth and sincere conviction. It re- 
mains, then, for the member 
Churches to admit their sinfulness, 
to examine their convictions before 
one another, to hope that the Holy 
Spirit will lead them to see where 
they have gone astray. 

It is true, and the point must be 
made, that there is one Church in 
the Council which does itself claim 
to possess the whole of the Christian 
message intact. This is the Ortho- 
dox Church. While the Orthodox 
do regard their Church as the only 
true Church of Christ, they still feel 
that participation in the Council is 
feasible for them. Such participa- 
tion, they believe, provides them 
with an opportunity to bear witness 
to the truth of the Orthodox Church. 
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Nevertheless, the overwhelming 
weight of opinion in the Council 
runs along the lines we have indi- 
cated. The general outlook is that 
no single Church adequately repre- 
sents the Church of Christ, no one 
of them has preserved the total 
revelation. 


‘Tus being the spirit which inspires 
the Council, it is clear that the Cath- 
olic Church could not enter into it 
with sincerity and that she would 
only do damage if she did enter. It 
is true that Catholics may and do 
foster the spirit of contrition within 
themselves. They must confess that 
individual members of the Catholic 
Church, both clergy and laity, have 
often been disastrously lacking in 
prudence, understanding and char- 
ity when dealing with their sepa- 
rated brethren. Some have been so 
sinful as to make the Holy Catholic 
Church a travesty in the eyes of 
Protestants. It is also true that 
Catholics can be genuinely enriched 
by a knowledge of the religious 
orientation of the Protestant groups. 
They will be inspired by their piety, 
by their devotion to the Bible, even 
by their deeper realization of some 
of the truths which Catholics them- 


selves profess. All this can and 
should be said. 
Yet it is hard to see how any 


Church can enter into the spirit of 
the Council without recognizing at 
least the possibility of doctrinal er- 
ror on her part. This the Roman 
Church cannot do. She cannot even 
give the appearance of so doing 
without being untrue to herself and 
her mission. Moreover, while the 
Council maintains that the Church 
of Christ does now exist as an in- 
visible community of believers, it 
does not recognize even the possi- 
bility that Christ’s Church is visibly 
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at hand here and now. Any claim 
that one of the Churches is pres- 
ently the embodiment of Christ for 
all to see, is self-idolatry. Now if 
this is precisely the claim which 
the Roman Catholic Church makes, 
how could she possibly enter the 
Council? She could do so only by 
confessing that her belief in her 
own unique orthodoxy at least 
might be the product of human sin. 
This she cannot do because she 
considers that belief to be an essen- 
tial part of the divine revelation. 
If she is unique, this is not self- 
exaltation but stature conferred by 
Christ Himself. And that is the 
point which I believe Protestants 
generally miss. The Catholic Church 
does not claim to be the sole guard- 
ian of the full Christian message in 
order to embarrass and belittle 
Protestants. Hers is not the spirit 
of the thoughtless child who insists 
that “my bicycle is better than your 
bicycle!” She considers her sense 
of mission to be as much a direct 
gift from Christ as the rest of His 
teaching. Such a position, as we 
have seen, is ruled out by the Coun- 
cil from the very start. 

All this is manifestly hard for the 
Protestant to understand. Yet the 
issue is important enough to allow 
the hope that he will make the ef- 
fort. He may rest assured that the 
Catholic is united to him in his 
prayers and yearning for unity. He 
will perhaps come to realize, as cer- 
tain members of the World Council 
already have, that Catholics are con- 
tributing to the Council even by 
their criticism. Perhaps, too, he 
will hesitate to pronounce uncon- 
ditionally that the Roman Catholic 
Church, which comprises approxi- 
mately half of the entire Christian 
world, is but the spawn of pride and 
arrogance. 


Are Modern Poets Morbid? 


by TAD W. 


I, a thoughtful article on the prob- 
lems of contemporary poetry ap- 
pearing in the May, 1956, issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD, Welford Inge 
asks whether the experience that 
the average modern poet wants to 
share with his reader is really worth 
the thought, effort, and study re- 
quired to understand it. Answering 
in the negative, he states that the 
long-suffering literary public has at 
last begun to perceive modern 
poetry’s fear of singing of life and 
the synthesis of life and its mate- 
rialistie preoccupation with death 
and the disintegration of death. 
The public, hearing the “thin piping 
of self-pity” and sensing the mate- 
rialistic message of despair that 
much contemporary poetry offers, 
is once again beginning to demand 
the life and hope and inspiration 
that humanity naturally desires. 

Though I am certain Mr. Inge 
does not want to indict the many 
modern poets who are honestly 
striving after sincere expression, his 
point is clear enough; for an in- 
creasingly smaller portion of the 
whole man is appealed to in much 
contemporary poetry. As Alfred 
Noyes recently remarked, repre- 
sentations of the madness of the 
modern world can be multiplied in- 
definitely, but they get us nowhere. 
In “A Manifesto on Poetry,” de- 
livered at the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety’s second Congress, the prob- 
lem is well put: 


GUZIE, S.J. 


“The sickness of poetry is the 
sickness on one hand of those writ- 
ers who agitate, depress, and con- 
fuse their readers and themselves; 
on the other, of those who hold that 
poetry is a mere matter of pleasant 
words, neatly arranged in pretty 
patterns to present platitudes, easy 
sentiments, nature reports, and 
routine pieties.” 


Pranave most thought-provoking, 
however, is the standard by which 
Mr. Inge judges modern poetry and 
finds it lacking. “I expect poetry,” 
he writes, “if it is to rise at all above 
mere verse, to have only one aim 
and one accomplishment, to com- 
municate the noblest thoughts and 
the most exalted emotions that hu- 
manity, in a given time and place, 
is capable of experiencing.” 

To detach this statement from its 
context can be most misleading; I 
do not think Mr. Inge intends to 
separate meaning from metaphor. 
Thought, after all, is part of the 
total poetic experience, and we only 
“separate” it from the whole poem 
to be able to talk about it. Like Carl 
Sandburg, who defines poetry in 
terms of the “most intensely felt 
human emotions,” Mr. Inge desires 
to see in contemporary poetry a 





1 The quotations from Father Hopkins’s 
poems, used throughout this article, are taken 
from the Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948), by kind permission of 
the publishers. 
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more deeply realized experience (al- 
though I am certain his concept of 
human emotion rests on a basis that 
is not merely material). 


Ir is interesting to see how Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, often called the 
first and sometimes even the great- 
est and most modern of the mod- 
erns, towers over contemporary 
poets in respect of experience deeply 
felt—and on a fully human and 
noble level. He is concerned always 
with life and the synthesis of life, 
for to him the world is charged 
with grandeur as the air is charged 
with electricity. Spring and growth 
and nature’s freshness, “all this 
juice and all this joy,” were con- 
tinual sources of wonder to him; it 
was something to “have, get, before 
it cloy, before it cloud.” Even in the 
famed “terrible sonnets,” where we 
find Hopkins treading the parched 
and rocky paths of spiritual deso- 
lation— 


“ .. birds build—but not I build; 
no, but strain, 

Time’s eunuch, and not breed one 
work that wakes’ 


even here there is never a mes- 
sage of despair, but always the hope 
of fresh life- 


“Mine, O thou lord of life, send my 
roots rain.” 


James Merrill, a young American 
poet who published his first volume 
of verses about five years ago, tells 
in one poem about his fascination 
for the mystery of beauty, which 
he sees in a swan. 


“Though the black swan’s arched 
neck is like 
A question-mark on the lake, 


The swan outlaws all possible 
questioning: 

A thing in itself, like love, like 
submarine 

Disaster, or the first sound when 


we wake.” —rhe Black Swan (Knopf) 


To Hopkins, however, natural 
beauty was little in itself, nor was 
it something merely “interesting,” 
if I may use the current term. Its 
only mystery lay in the magnificent 
fact that all the beauty of nature 
is but a passing reflection of the 
eternal beauty of God. Thus, “art 
for art’s sake” had a very limited 
meaning for Hopkins; art, indeed, 
has its own intrinsic end of giving 
aesthetic pleasure, which is_ its 
prime function. 

Ultimately, however, the highest 
art, to Hopkins as to Plato, existed 
for man’s sake, for man’s whole 
supernatural destiny inevitably 
found its way into all of his artistic 
expressions; thus did Hopkins more 
or less consciously blend into his 
songs of nature a profound sense 
of the supernatural. It is, after all, 
God’s grandeur with which the 
world is charged. The natural re- 
sult of such an outlook cannot but 
frequently be, in Sandburg’s words, 
“the most intensely felt human emo- 
tions” or, as Mr. Inge would put it, 
“the noblest thought and the most 
exalted emotion that humanity is 
capable of experiencing.” 





No doubt this article by Tad W. Guzie will 
stir up a lively discussion among the ardent 
advocates of modern poesis, for Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins is often called the greatest and 
most modern of the moderns. Mr. Guzie is 
a Jesuit scholastic now working for his mas- 
ter’s degree in the philosophy of education 
at the Bellarmine House of Studies, St. 
Louis, Mo. He has appeared in a number of 
scholarly publications, writing on various 
phases of classical literature. 
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“I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, 
eyes, 

Down all that glory in the 
heavens to glean our Sa- 
viour; 

And eyes, heart, what looks, 
what lips yet gave you a 

Rapturous love’s greeting of realer, 
of rounder replies? ... 


“These things, these things were 
here and but the beholder 
Wanting; which two when 
they once meet, 
The heart rears wings bold and 
bolder 
And hurls for him, O half 
hurls earth for him off un- 
der his feet.” 


—From “Hurrahing in Harvest” 


Ox: might compare poetry to a 
mountain stream, and a _ reader’s 
study of the finer poets of nature— 


the Goethes, Keatses, and Words- 
worths of every age and literature 
—to a mountain climber’s view of 
this stream as he begins his ascent. 
It is a wonderfully refreshing sight, 
but he knows that this liquid beauty 
has its source somewhere further up 
the mountainside, and he desires, 
at least subconsciously, to see the 
enchanting spot where the water 
springs from the rock. Reading 
Hopkins’s poetry, on che other hand, 
is like seeing this lovely stream 
right near its source. Though the 
stream is essentially the same as 
that seen below, greater pleasure is 
taken in its beauty precisely be- 
cause of the source’s proximity. 

In the same way, though Hop- 
kins’s poetry, like that of Keats or 
Goethe, is the poetry of nature, and 
though all three are driven by the 
urge to express beauty in its most 
perfect form, Hopkins never lets us 
take our eyes from the ultimate 


Source of all this beauty, the Eter- 
nal Poet. One might add that Hop- 
kins, whose poetic love of creation 
is fused always with a vision of the 
Creator, will, like the stream near 
its source, have an inevitable fresh- 
ness and, often, a lucidity that many 
poets further downstream cannot 
but lack, 

Hopkins’s Catholic faith and phi- 
losophy of life had enabled him to 
discover the one Source of abiding 
beauty, and this discovery had sub- 
limated, or supernaturalized, his 
poetic art. But from this union of 
priest and poet came still another 
union—a wedding of theme and 
artistic expression that only greal 
poets achieve. 


On: good example of this union, 
which might be called the integral 
unity of Hopkins’s poetry, is “The 
Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air 
We Breathe,” possibly the most 
beautiful lyrical tribute to the 
Mother of God in the English lan- 
guage. The one image of the poem 
—the air we breathe—is so fully 
and carefully developed in every 
detail as a metaphor of Mary’s ac- 
tion in us that to touch upon any 
single, minute facet of the image 
is to touch directly an integral part 
of the theme of the whole poem. 
Even the short three-foot lines, 
rhyming in couplets, contribute to 
the development of the single image 
by suggesting the inhale and exhale 
of the breathing process. 

The first sentence of the poem, 
which will illustrate these points, is 
also an excellent example of what 
J. W. Mackail, the renowned classi- 
cal scholar, meant when he spoke of 
the power of a great poet like Virgil 
or Milton to sustain his thought, to 
add phrase after phrase without be- 
coming tortured in syntax or tedi- 
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ous in thought; it is a prelude every 
bit as magnificent as the opening 
sentence of Paradise Lost: 


“Wild air, world-mothering air, 
Nestling me everywhere, 
That each eyelash or hair 
Girdles; goes home betwizt 
The fleeciest, frailest-flixed 
Snowflake; that’s fairly mixed 
With, riddles, and is rife 
In every least thing’s life; 
This needful, never spent, 
And nursing element; 
My more than meat and drink, 
My meal at every wink; 
This air, which, by life’s law, 
My lung must draw and draw 
Now but to breathe its praise, 
Minds me in many ways 
Of her who not only 
Gave God’s infinity 
Dwindled to infancy 
Welcome in womb and breast, 
Birth, milk, and all the rest 
But mothers each new grace 
That does now reach our race— 
Mary Immaculate, 
Merely a woman, yet 
Whose presence, power is 
Great as no goddess’s 
Was deeméd, dreaméd; who 
This one work has to do 
Let all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
Through her and from her flow 
Off, and no way but so.” 


The thought development of the en- 
tire poem, too, has a very definite 
pattern, which is felt, but not im- 


mediately seen. Though the lyric 
is too long to quote in its entirety, 
it is worth mentioning that in re- 
iterating the notion of Mary as 
Mediatrix of all Graces through the 
single image of air, the poem fol- 
lows the order of the first words of 
the “Hail, Holy Queen.” The reader, 


as he proceeds through the poem, 
will see Mary as the Mother of 
Mercy, then as our Life, our Sweet- 
ness and, finally, our Hope. 


| Hopkins, like any great 
poet and master of language, places 
much value and artistic weight on 
the individual word; and while in 
the works of any worthy poet no 
line can be tampered with without 
destroying or at least diminishing 
the beauty of an image, Hopkins is 
one of the few poets in whose works 
a change or substitution even of a 
single word will consistently be 
found to damage the thematic 
thought. Consider, for example, the 
function of the two words flame and 
oil in “God’s Grandeur”: 


“The world is charged with the 
grapdeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining 
from shook foil; 
It gathers to a greatness, like 
the ooze of oil 
Crushed. Why do men then now 
not reck his rod? 


“Generations have trod, have trod, 
have trod; 

And all is seared with trade; 

bleared, smcared with toil; 

And wears man’s smudge and 

shares man’s smell: the soil 

Is bare now, nor can foot feel, 
being shod.” 


Sear and smudge are both the re- 
sults of flame, as blear, smear, and 
smell are of oil; and while flame 
and oil suggest these attributes of 
the depleted world, besides serving 
as key words in their own respective 
similes, they also symbolize the 
Holy Spirit, who is later repre- 
sented, again symbolically, as a 
dove. The little flashes and signs 
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of greatness resulting from “shook” 
foil and “crushed” oil prepare the 
way for the glorious manifestation 
in the sestet when the source of all 
light, the sun, springs up once again 
and floods the earth with its rays. 


“And for all this, nature is never 
spent; 
There lives the dearest fresh- 
ness deep down things; 
And though the last lights off the 
black West went 
Oh, morning, at the brown 
brink eastward, springs— 
Because the Holy Ghost over the 
bent 
World broods with warm 
breast and with ah! bright 
wings.” 


The even, sweeping movement of 
the final verses connotes the spread- 
ing of the sun’s rays and brings us 
back once again to the Ultimate 
Source of all light both in the natu- 
ral and in the supernatural order. 
Thus it is that the Holy Spirit, who 
restores the world’s freshness (note 
again Hopkins’s concern for life), 
is introduced subtly in the first 
figures of the octave through the 
agency of two words that incon- 
spicuously touch the heart of the 
poem. 


‘Tins tightly woven unity between 
theme and artistic expression is not 
something that an artist consciously 
and deliberately tries to achieve. It 
is something that springs from the 
whole background, character, and 
outlook of the poet; and in Father 
Hopkins’s case this outlook on life 
and on the created universe was in- 
tensely supernatural. Hence, in 
Aristotelian terms, he would imi- 
tate nature; he would create after 
the pattern of nature. But that pat- 


tern in his own mind had so much 
of the divine in it that Hopkins’s 
poetic expression of the beauty 
around him had to be inseparably 
fused with an acknowledgment of 
the Creator of it all; and that pat- 
tern had so much penetrating in- 
sight in it that each single word 
used in his poetic creation must 
needs find a meaning in relation to 
the whole poem. Beauty and sweet- 
ness would indeed be present, but 
only as reciprocally giving aid to 
and flowing from the expression of 
the experience; and thus the total 
poetic experience becomes a _ bal- 
anced whole. 

Where Hopkins’s artistic merit 
is equal to that of another poet, 
where the whole experience is as 
intensely felt and expressed, his 
work will invariably be the greater 
art; for such subject matter as made 
up his poetic experiences will give 
the highest, noblest form of aes- 
thetic pleasure. 


One might criticize Hopkins for be- 


ing almost too spiritual or too 
“Catholic” in his poetry, in the 
sense that we should not expect 
others, particularly non-Catholics, 
to understand him fully, much less 
imitate his approach. However, the 
insight into reality that Father 
Hopkins possessed to such a high 
degree (through his Catholicism, as 
it happened in his particular case) 
is just what so much contemporary 
poetry entirely lacks and desper- 
ately needs; no wonder one finds its 
themes so often materialistic and 
completely barren of genuine in- 
spiration. 

And just as Hopkins’s poetry has 
an artistic oneness that is almost a 
reflection of the Catholicism pervad- 
ing it, so too could some contempo- 
rary poetry be said to have the 
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prosaic scatteredness that is a mark 
of the confusion in the minds of its 
creators. 


Tue late Arthur Machen, Weish 
novelist and essayist, over fifty 
years ago made a rather startling 
definition of great literature that 
will provide a good corollary to the 
one of Mr. Inge, cited at the be- 
ginning of this article. Machen 
called it “the expression, through 
the aesthetic medium of words, of 
the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
and that which in any way is out of 
harmony with these dogmas is not 
literature” (Hieroglyphics, 1902). 

The statement seems all the more 
startling when one discovers that 
Machen, the son of a Protestant 
clergyman, was not himself a Cath- 
olic, much less a propounder of the 
“ghettoism” of which Catholic art- 
ists are so often accused. His point, 
however, is well made. We are not 
to imagine that great literature re- 
sults from subscribing to the cate- 
chism or to the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, nor will the personal, 
conscious theology of the writer 
make any difference. However, 
when not only the consciousness but 
also the subconsciousness of an au- 
thor is infected with the notion that 
man is a logical, rationalistic crea- 
ture and nothing more, or that na- 
ture is the ultimate beauty man can 
ever know, then we have not to deal 
with great literature. 

The final dogmas of the Catholic 
Church —- the eternal truths upon 
which they rest, says Machen, must 
be assimilated, consciously or sub- 
consciously, before great literature 
can result; for Catholic dogma, he 
writes, “is merely the witness, un- 
der a special symbolism, of the en- 
during facts of human nature and 
the universe.” 


I; must be understood, then, that 
these basic eternal truths, these in- 
sights into the deeper nature of 
man and of creation, were possessed 
by great poets like Homer and Vir- 
gil and Horace in pagan antiquity 
as well as by Christian poets, for 
they could be arrived at by the light 
of human reason unaided by revela- 
tion; an old legend actually went 
so far as to speak of Virgil as the 
first to see the star of Bethlehem. 

It is interesting, however (and 
only by the way), to note how 
Machen, a Protestant, sees these 
eternal truths as synonymous, in a 
very loose sense, with Catholic 
dogma. The significant point is that 
he feels a purely materialistic out- 
look on man and nature cannot re- 
sult in great poetry —in a highly 
felt experience, yes; but in an ex- 
perience deeply realized in the full- 
est sense, no. For it is a fact that 
the finest poets of world literature, 
pagan and Christian, have attained 
their stature and their enduring 
greatness precisely because of the 
relation of their artistic genius to 
“the enduring facts of human na- 
ture and the universe.” 

These facts Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins realized intensely, and accord- 
ing to the judgment of critics who 
have applied to his poetry the strict 
laws of artistic criticism, he fused 
these facts with and expressed them 
through high art, making of the 
total experience great poetry; he is 
an ideal. 

It is only when the contemporary 
poet begins to discover these facts 
for himself that he will be able to 
treat fully of life and to communi- 
cate through language the exalted 
and intensely felt human emotions, 
the fully and deeply realized ex- 
perience, that humanity desires to 
share with him. 








Two Poems for Gerard Hopkins 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


I 


} OU took a lonely Love 

jor mate, 

In light you sang; by half-light; 
when it grew late. 


After vast solitude 

and vaster pain, 

you fold to your stricken heart 
song and your Love again. 


i 


Gerard: 
the name is like a light 
that spears the ashy gloom, 


a chrism to the soul as harrowed 
though as Godfull 

as your own: 

adoring, agonizing 

Gerard. 


The terrible song 

is only partly sealed, 

terrible, wonderstruck song: 

for we are stranded here 

to mind its inner bleeding 

ond the overtones that strike 

as dyirg bells, 

and striking, 

bid us rise to climb the starry hill. 


One morning we will touch 

the time-less pinnacle 

and join you, 

blest Gerard, 

where more than a few lilies blow; 
where the shining from shook foil 
has rocketed from symbol 

into the deeper grandeur, 

the wider radiance 

of God, 








December, 1859 


by MARY DOUGHERTY 


Aeunst the ice blue of the Decem- 
ber morning sky, the gallows 
loomed black and monstrously evil. 
It stood in the bare, frost-chewed 
fields which spread from the out- 
skirts of Charles Town, 1859. In 
the distance, clouds crouching heav- 
ily on the blue ridged mountains 
boded dark weather later in the day. 

The Stranger leaned slightly 
against a scrubby oak a few rods in 
front of the gallows. He had been 
there since dawn. Resting his head 
back upon a conveniently low limb, 
he puffed at his pipe without re- 
moving his hands from his pockets. 
He hadn’t realized it could get so 
cold in Virginia. He tried to flip 
his coat collar up by brushing it 
against the limb of the oak. 

It was sheer insanity for him to 
have come out to an empty field so 
early, he thought testily. It was 
more like something Fred would do. 
Odd fellow, Fred: too intense. It 
was just as well he too hadn’t come 
to witness John Brown’s hanging 
today. 


Au Fred’s group in the North felt 
deeply about Brown. They had 
shown that at their last meeting. He 
had gone at Fred’s invitation. Puff- 
ing softly on his pipe as he waited 
in the cold vacant field, the Stranger 
felt again the warmth of a crowded 
room, too small to hold all the 
winter-coated men who jammed in. 


He had sat in a window alcove be- 
cause all the chairs were taken; 
diamond-shaped patches of sun- 
light had been on the floor and he 
had idly studied his shadow un- 
familiar and black in the center. 
He had been slightly bored and com- 
pletely unconcerned. Then Thoreau 
had begun to speak. 

That had done it! None of this 
had seemed fantastic after his 
speech. The Stranger had to find 
out more: to see for himself why 
Fred and Thoreau and the rest were 
so impassioned. Captain John 
Brown? The leader of eighteen free 
men bent upon freeing the slaves? 


Wru., he’d see John Brown in a 
little while now. He’d witness the 
final scene of a dramatic life. But 
he’d make that scene live again, 
Fred’s group up North had his 
promise. “A play,” they’d said, “one 
that will show the hanging for the 
damnable thing it is. Be there, but 
keep out of the way of the authori- 
ties. Catch the spirit of that crowd: 





What manner of man was Old John Brown 
of Osawatomie: hero or assassin, martyr or 
fanatic? It was the Northerners. and not 
those he sought to help, who held him in 
highest esteem, but Mary Dougherty, in her 
fictional portrayal, leaves the puzzle un- 
solved. Miss Dougherty is a recent graduate 
of Clarke College, Dubuque. and is now on 
the staff of the Loyola University Press 
Chicago. 
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the fury, the gratitude of those for 
wbom Brown died. Then give it to 
us, to all America.” 

He hoped he could give it to them. 
He began to pace up and down to 
get his blood circulating. But he had 
to find out what this business was 
really all about, if his play was go- 
ing to be worth anything. Fred had 
done all he could, explaining to him 
their beliefs and plans. But ideals 
weren't enough. He needed some- 
thing tangible — like that gallows. 
His fingers tightened involuntarily, 
as he pulled a small pad and pencil 
out into the cold air. It would be 
stupid to pass up this ready-made 
setting; he began to sketch the gal- 
lows standing lonely and black. 


‘Ten across the field between the 
supports of the platform he saw 
someone approaching. It was a 
woman, walking slowly and stum- 
bling now and then. She circled the 
gallows and stopped just a little to 
his right, but she completely ignored 
him. At close range he saw she was 
young, about eighteen, and a Negro. 
His pencil began to move again as 
an idea struck him. Maybe here was 
his first character. Interesting 
angle, this: a Negro girl’s reaction 
to John Brown’s hanging. 

She seated herself on a_ half- 
burned stump. She looked frozen; 
a part of the cold Virginia land- 
scape. Her brown face was mask- 
like, her lips like those on a wax 
figure. Only the doe-brown eyes did 
not fit into the frozen pattern. They 
glowed hotly as with a fever or un- 
shed tears, he thought. Carefully he 
studied her, as he made his rough 
sketch. Not once did she give any 
sign of being aware of his presence, 
much less of his close scrutiny of 
her. 

He balled his hands back into his 


pockets once more, settled his 
shoulders against the rough bark 
of the oak, and stared at the short- 
ening shadow of the gallows. People 
should be coming soon. 


Tue sounds of the approaching 
crowd preceded them; creaky wag- 
ons, which a driver would scarcely 
notice in the field, sounded on the 
road like stuck pigs. Smart buggies 
rattled off the narrow road into the 
field, passing the slower moving 
vehicles and those who came on 
foot. The latter cursed, their words 
churning up with the dust. The 
Stranger again busied himself with 
his peneil, as he tried to catch as 
much of this scene as he could. 

Were these Brown’s admirers, his 
followers, his enemies: these farm- 
ers, uncomfortable in their stiff col- 
lars; these women, decked out in 
poplin; these puzzled children at- 
tached by pink fists to their moth- 
er’s skirt? There were merchants 
in that crowd, too, and professional 
men: it was as if each class had 
its own uniform. The Stranger be- 
gan searching for some of the men 
who had been at the meeting. Fred 
had said there would be a number 
of them there. He thought he saw 
a familiar face or two, but he 
couldn’t be sure. They too were 
probably trying to remain incon- 
spicuous, 


Z nex he saw a wagon and the 
smart red and gray cadets stepping 


briskly before it. The militia 
streamed along behind. He could 
feel the surging excitement of the 
crowd, as the wagon lurched nearer. 
It had “Smitz Grocery” printed un- 
certainly along its side. The man 
in the back was seated on a pine 
box. 

The motion of the girl rising from 
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the stump where she had been sit- 
ting motionless attracted his atten- 
tion. Her mouth was _ twitching 
slightly. Her eyes still had that 
strange hot glow. 

The wagon shrilled to a stop, a 
short distance from the steps of the 
scaffold. The sheriff dropped heav- 
ily over the side and reached up to 
help the prisoner, who stood up 
slowly, unfolding joint by joint. 
Here stood the central figure in the 
scene! This—this farmer with a 
patriarchal air! The Stranger noted 
in his book, “Looks like Abraham.” 


} Brown clambered clumsily 
from the wagon. A colonel of the 
cadets stepped forward briskly and 
with precise turns maneuvered the 
prisoner up the steps to the plat- 
form of the gallows. From his 
strategic position by the tree, the 
Stranger studied the crowd. They 
were one person, he thought, one 
staring, waiting person, waiting for 
another person to die. 

The slight wind brushed the rope 
back into the face of the condemned 
man. The sheriff fitted the death- 
cap over the shaggy gray head. He 
tucked the man’s beard inside 
neatly. It made a strange, solid- 
looking bulge. Some one giggled 
hysterically. The colonel motioned 
impatiently for the militia to get in 
position behind the cadets. More 
used to tramping the field than per- 
forming on the parade ground, the 
men jostled one another clumsily. 
A rifle was dropped. A man swore 
loudly as another stepped on his 
toes. They were finally in position, 
unwilling principals in the per- 
formance. It had taken at least ten 
minutes, the Stranger figured. 

He had forgotten about the girl 
for the moment. She was leaning 
forward now, almost off balance. He 


found himself remembering an etch- 
ing he had once seen of the Furies, 
and he felt shaken. 

The ax glinted, the greased trap 
fell, and a body dangled puppet-like 
under the platform. The girl stood 
waiting, still expectant as if she 
thought it was not yet over. Then 
her tears began. They flowed un- 
noticed as she continued to stare 
toward the gallows. But tears for 
what, the Stranger wondered? That 
look—it didn’t make sense. He had 
to get closer, to talk to her. 

As he elbowed his way closer to 
the girl, two sober-clad farmers 
bumped into him, turning him half 
around. The rasp of one of them 
caught his attention. “And I say 
it’s a damn shame; he weren’t doin’ 
more’n he thunk was right. A damn 
shame to hang a man for doin’ what 
he thunk was right.” A rabbitty man 
in a bright blue vest solemnly in- 
formed his son, “There never was a 
more honest man than John Brown. 
Why at the trial...” 


Tux Stranger was close to the girl 
now. She too had heard the words. 
Her eyes had grown wide. Her fists 
were tight against her sides. Then 
suddenly she was leaning forward 
screaming at them all: “He’s a mur- 


derer, a devil, he’s in hell. He’s a 
murderer . ..” The Stranger stopped 
short, jolted. 

A man pushed through the crowd 
and began to shake the girl. “Stop 
that yowling. Stop it. Jeb, come 
over here and get her home. You 
know where she lives.” 

The Stranger turned sharply and 
grabbed Jeb’s arm. “That girl, who 
is she?” 

Jeb gave him a short, impatient 
stare. “Whatta ya care?” 

“She was so disturbed by the 
hanging. I—I wondered why.” 
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Jeb nodded. “Yeah, she wuz dis- 
turbed all right. That’s Belle Hay- 
ward; her Daddy wuz shot by 
Brown in the raid. Too bad, huh? 
Brown settin’ out to free them nig- 
gers and he shoots one first off.” He 
shook his head at the wonder of it 
and shuffled over to the crowd which 
now surrounded the hysterical girl. 


For a moment the Stranger con- 
sidered following Jeb. But his atten- 
tion was caught by a small knot of 
men around the grocery wagon near 
the stairs of the platform. The 
wagon was tilted at a sharp angle; 
one of its wheels was lying on the 
ground. He looked back at the 
crowd still about the girl. Better 
not get involved there; too many 
people. It was wiser to keep on the 
outskirts. Besides, Belle Hayward’s 
story wasn’t what Fred’s group was 
looking for and one of these men 


by the wagon might tell him just 
what he needed to know. 

Quietly he wandered over to the 
wagon and stopped near a short, 
square man in a suit of fringed 


buckskin. The fellow looked out of 
place in this crowd of broadcloth- 
clad men, he thought; this should 
be a safe enough spot. 

“What happened?” 

“Busted axle.” The Westerner 
wasted neither words nor further 
attention upon him. He could see 
the pine box sitting next to the 
wagon; he marveled for a moment 
that it should look just the same 
now as when he had previously 
spied it on the wagon, empty. 

He turned again to the West- 
erner. “You sound like you might 
come from Missouri. Am I right?” 
He kept his voice casual. 

The Westerner settled back 
against one of the supports of the 
gallows. “Nope. Kansas, mostly.” 


What unbelievable luck! “You a 
neighbor of Brown’s? I heard he 
was from out that way.” 

The Westerner was thoughtful. 
“No, not rightly neighbors. We hit 
the same places now and again.” 

“Did you ever meet Brown?” The 
Stranger almost held his breath 
while waiting for the answer. 

“Nope, never did.” He grinned. 
“Brown warn’t the type you met 
less’n he arranged it and he didn’t 
have no cause to look me up. When 
you’re one jump aheada the law,” 
he observed, “you ain’t got much 
time for socialing.” 

The Stranger hesitated a mo- 
ment, then asked the question he 
had been leading up to. “What do 
the people back there think of the 
hanging?” 

The Westerner looked just a 
little amused. “Wal—TI reckon it 
depends on what kinda people y’are. 
The slavers, they’re prob’bly right 
glad to be rida him.” 

“What do you think?” The ques- 
tion came straight. 

Carefully the Westerner reached 
into his pocket and pulled out a 
black wad of chewing tobacco, bit 
off a hunk, tucked it well back, and 
began to chew. After a minute he 
tilted his head back and eyed the 
coffin. “It just don’t seem right to 
go hangin’ a crazy man,” he said 
at last. “Shuttin’ in’s all right, but 
hangin’ just don’t seem right.” 

The Stranger remembered Tho- 
reau’s comment, and he tried it on 
the Westerner. “Some say,” he 
stated, “that the ones who call him 
insane are those who know they 
could never act as he did as long 
as they were themselves.” 

Spitting with precision, the West- 
erner commented tolerantly: 
“There'll always be that kind, look- 
in’ for heroes behind every bush. 
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But Old Osawatomie, he warn’t no 
hero. He war just crazy. And you'll 
never be able to tell anyone that 
knowed him any different. Seven- 
teen of his friends even signed to it 
that he warn’t right.” . He eyed the 
Stranger, as if to see the effect of 
that blow. 

“But he had supporters up North; 
influential, intelligent men.” 

“I reckon.” The Westerner 
shifted his gaze to the coffin. 
They’re alive and Brown’s dead.” 
He spat again and shifted his weight 
as he prepared to move away. The 
conversation was beginning to bore 
him. “Nope, the way I see it,” he 
said, shaking his head, “Brown 
thunk he was doin’ some good and 
I reckon the Northern fellers thunk 
the same. But Brown he war crazy. 
And any sane person. shoulda 
knowed it.” He gave a nod to the 
Stranger and, content at having the 
last word, ambled over to the other 
side of the gallows. 


Tne Stranger looked after him. 
Well, no question about continuing 


that conversation. He rubbed his 
hands hard over his face. What a 
mess this was turning out to be. 
“The fury, the gratitude of the 
crowd”? So far he had heard Fred’s 
hero called a murderer and a luna- 
tic. He gave a short laugh. 

The rattle of the substitute wagon 
caught his ear. It stopped a few 
feet from the gallows. He slowly 
walked over to it. Fitting the toe 
of his boot between two of the wheel 
spokes, he ran his hand absently 
over the rough surface of the side- 
board, as he watched two Negroes 
load the coffin into the wagon bed. 

The older Negro with hair and 
beard like sheeps wool tried to hold 
the box with one hand while he 
swatted a horsefly with the other. 


The coffin slipped and smacked the 
ground hard, one of its corners dig- 
ging in sharply. 

The Stranger felt a surge of hot 
rage. He leaped forward, pushed 
the old man aside and lifted the end 
of the coffin himself. “Careful there 
with that other end,” he ordered 
sharply. “Lift it easy now.” 

The old Negro adjusted his frayed 
knitted cap and said mildly, 
“Massa, it don’t matter nohow to 
him.” 


r 

Pu Stranger felt his frustration 
flooding over into words he didn’t 
want to say. “Don’t you know what 
he tried to do?” he demanded, his 
hands still resting on the coffin. 
“He was your friend. He wanted to 
free you.” 

The old man stepped back from 
this puzzling anger, and hurried 
around to the front of the wagon. 
“I don’t know nothin’ ’ceptin’ I got 
to get him back to town right ’way 
and ’turn this rig to Mr. Thomas.” 
He tumbled into the wagon. “Be- 
sides I’se already free; I don’ want 
to be no freer.” 

The Stranger grabbed the head 
of one of the horses. Suddenly it 
was terribly important that at least 
one person here be made to see what 
Brown’s hanging had meant. “But 
he wanted to help. He tried—” 

“Massa,” the old Negro’s voice 
was respectful but firm, “I don’ 
know what he tried to do but I know 
what he done. He raised a lot of 
fuss, tha’s what he done. Why, Mr. 
Adams’ Jerub was so riled they 
had to keep him locked in fo’ three 
days after. He din’ do no good, 
that’s what he din’ do, jus’ got his- 
self hanged.” 

The horse’s head released, the old 
man clucked and the wagon circled 
the gallows and started off across 
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the field. The Stranger watched it 
rattle away, framed between the 
supports of the gallows, the box slid- 
ing to and fro in the back. 


H: put his hands in his pockets 
and felt for his pipe. His fingers 
closed around the notebook and he 
pulled it out and glanced over what 
he had written. Well, what was he 
going to do? He had material, all 
right: material for two or three 
good plays. But certainly not the 
kind he expected. And more im- 
portant, not the kind Fred’s group 
back North expected. They wanted 
the story of a hero and what did he 
have for them? The story of a 
failure. 

He slipped the notebook back into 
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his pocket and circled around to the 
front of the gallows. He put his 
foot on the bottom step and looked 
up at the platform. What was John 
Brown? Just a fool, a fanatic? He 
leaned his forehead on the raw 
wood of the upright supports of the 
steps. Was it even important, what 
he was? Maybe—maybe what men 
would choose to think he was would 
be more important. He straight- 
ened, an idea beginning to take 
form. Was this scene an end or a 
beginning? 

The rope waved quietly in the 
growing wind, but otherwise there 
was no sound, no movement. The 
Stranger turned up his coat collar 
and wearily made his way across 
the barren field toward town. 


Spring Snow 


by ™. WHITCOMB HESS 
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HOUGH its calendar-lime 
Passed yesterday 

A wandering wind 

Has come this way 


Out of the north: 
It whitely chills 
Rainclouds raveling 


On the hills; 


It folds a veil, 


Soft and crystalline, 
Over the fields 
And the trees’ new green. 


This hour the earth 
Wears a shining dress 
Like a young nun 
Vestured in holiness. 








A View of “The Nun’s Story” 
sister Luke Had NO Vocation: 


by Sister Dolores Burgard, S.S.M. 
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Wrenn recent times the reading 
public has shown an increasing in- 
terest in religious sisters. Novelists 
especially, have catered to this new 
interest, and so we have a small pro- 
cession of Brides of Christ of vary- 
ing degrees of holiness moving se- 
dately across the pages of fiction. 
Chaucer’s dainty prioress with her 
questionable if innocent oath, “By 
Seynt Loy,” leads the procession. 

But there is a large gap between 
the nun of the fourteenth century 
on her way to Canterbury, and her 
sisters of the twentieth century. 
A. J. Cronin furnishes a recent re- 
cruit in the haughty aristocratic 
abbess who looks with disdain and 
contemptuous pity on the gauche, 
bourgeois, but self-effacing Father 
Chisholm in Keys of the Kingdom. 
Then there is the high principled, 
coldly aloof Mother Marie Helen 
Archer, the English Superior, who 
could never see eye to eye with her 
lrish subjects in Land of Spices, by 
Kate O’Brien; and Father Edwards’ 
Sister Agnes Marie in White Fire, 
wearing herself out in foreign mis- 
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- 
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Another View of “The Nun’s Story’ 
’ Sister Luke Had A Vocation 


by Leonard J. Fick 


A nour six hundred years ago, a 
small, pot-bellied, middle-aged man, 
who had a way with words, took 
thirty-two representative English- 
speaking Catholics on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Thomas a 
Becket, at Canterbury in England. 

There were priests and nuns in 
that party, Catholic laymen and lay- 
women, at least one saint and, con- 
servatively, two lay crooks and two 
ecclesiastical gangsters. All in all, 
it was a somewhat motley group of 
Catholics who set out from the Tab- 
ard Inn that April morning to see 
the sights, to pray, and to be shriven 
at the shrine of St. Thomas. 

Not the least extraordinary in this 
heterogeneous group of pilgrims 
was a nun, Madame Eglantine by 
name. Geoffrey Chaucer records 
that she was a dainty, blue-eyed 
nun, very much interested in the 
way her mouth looked when she 
tried to speak what can only be 
termed bad French. Whereas some 
of her fellow-travelers were accus- 
tomed to swear “by Goddes bones” 


(Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from page 40) 
sion field and leper colony; down 
to the recent Monica Baldwin’s pa- 
thetic figure who could not keep her 
hand to the plow, but had to look 
back and ultimately leaped over the 
wall. They come, one and all in 
brief review before the world. 
Then by contrast, there is The 
Nun by Margaret Trouncer — the 
Nun, Saint Margaret Mary, sancti- 
fying, purifying herself, until char- 
red black by humiliation and sacri- 
fice, she is a perfect instrument with 
which Christ might limn and show 
the world a masterpiece, a true por- 
trait of His chosen bride. How easy 
it is to distinguish the true from 
the false, the genuine from the imi- 
tation, pure gold from gaudy tinsel. 
And now comes this latest en- 
trant, Gabrielle Van der Mal, known 
in religion as Sister Luke, to play 
her little part upon the stage of life 
and to disappear into oblivion. 
Had she remained the humble, 
obscure nun, she would have had 
the common fate of most religious 
who live their quiet, apparently un- 
eventful but dedicated lives through 
daily toil and unrelenting self-ef- 
facement, joyfully waiting the final 
invitation “Veni Sponsa.” 


But Gabrielle Van der Mal decided 
otherwise. She left the softly illum- 
inated halls of her cloister, and 
stepped one fateful hour into the 
light of common day. So at once the 
searchlights are turned upon her— 
critical, curious eyes are focused on 
her. This interest is in part due te 
the mystery that surrounds reli- 
gious life and shrouds especially one 
who has left the cloister to go back 
to the world. The unknown, the un- 
explored invites further investiga- 
tion, deeper probing. 


Prox the day Gabrielle Van der 
Mal hooked her short black postu- 
lant’s cape at the neck, and thought 
about her recent experiences at 
Lourdes as having had something 
to do with her choice of religious 
life, to that eventful morning when 
she raised her hands and removed 
her veil and her nun’s clothing, and 
folded it piece by piece in the tradi- 
tional way, and donned the rayon 
underwear, the white blouse, and 
the blue second-hand suit and short 
nurse’s veil, and the exit door click- 
ed, swung open, and closed behind 
her, we experience with her seven- 
teen years of religious life. 

That Gabrielle was sincere, earn- 





As The Nun’s Story, by Kathryn Hulme, 
has raised such a storm of controversy among 
Catholic readers, we present herewith both 
sides of the argument. To Sister Dolores, 
M.A., a member of the Sisters of Saint Mary 
of Namur, and at present on the English 
faculty at Mount Saint Mary, Kenmore, N. Y., 
the picture presented of religious life is not 
only unattractive, but untrue; external forms 
are dwelt upon to the exclusion of any deep 
spiritual aims, with the result that an arti- 
ficiality, a Jansenistic spirit pervades com- 
munity life. While admitting that the pro- 
tagonist, Sister Luke, is sincere and earnest, 
the fact that she had no real vocation, Sister 
Dolores maintains, is obvious to any dis- 
cerning reader, and therefore her return to 
secular life sooner or later, was inevitable. 


Rev. Leonard J. Fick, Ph.D., head of the 
Department of English at the Pontifical Col- 
lege Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio, and 
Editor of the Josephinum Review, in his de- 
fense of the book, emphasizes the fact that 
it is a true story of one specific nun, who 
entered one specific religious order and that 
there is no attempt at generalization. To Fa- 
ther Fick, Sister Luke definitely had a voca- 
tion and her vows were canonically valid. 
Her failure to continue in the religious life, 
reasons Father Fick, lay in her imperfect no- 
tion of what that life is: It is a state of 
acquiring perfection, not a state of acquired 
perfection and when Sister Luke became 
convinced of her inability to reach perfec- 
tion. she considered herself a failure and 
sought release from her vows. 
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est, and determined to “make good” 
as a religious cannot be gainsaid. 
To the discerning reader, however, 
to one who has some experience of 
religious life, it is quite evident she 
had no vocation. 


Tue community of which she be- 
came a member was apparently of 
mixed type—cloistered, or contem- 
plative, and active. It was certainly 
severe in its penitential practices- 
an asceticism emulating the Car- 
thusians and Carmelites; an activity 
rivaling Maryknoll —its missions 
reaching out to every field, but in a 
way concentrated in the equatorial 
lands of the Belgian Congo. 

To live both these lives of con- 
templation and of activity with 
deepest intensity — to be simulta- 
neously Martha and Mary in full 
measure, is indeed a difficult task, 
possible to frail human nature only 
when strongly aided by divine grace. 
By dogged determination, by 
strength of will, by long prayer and 
severe penance, Sister Luke purged 
out the dross until there seemed 
nothing left but pure, unalloyed 
gold. But Sister Luke could never 
quite purge out an inner rebellion, 
a gnawing ambition, which set suc- 
cess in medicine above all else. She 
could never stamp out antipathies 
in religion and out of it. How could 
she make herself fail in her coming 
medical examination, the Open- 
sesame to the coveted Congo, just 
to appease Sister Pauline who is 
consumed with jealously and ob- 
sessed with an inferiority complex 
because the sure success of her 
young rival will bring out 1 cold 
relief the senior sister’s stupidity? 


I. seems preposterous and unbe- 
lievable that a superior should ask 
a sister to fail deliberately that an- 


other might not “lose face” in her 
community. But that is just what 
Mother Marcella did—asked the im- 
possible. Most of us would, in like 
situation, have reacted as did Sister 
Luke—let the Holy Spirit take over. 
The picture of community life 
presented in the book, is to say the 
least, not attractive. Granted, the 
nuns seemed earnest, eager, often 
narrow souls—their one objective, 
the Rule—their slogan, each a Liv- 
ing Rule. But the Holy Spirit tells 
us that “the letter of the Law kill- 
eth—the spirit quickeneth.” 


Ove is left with the impression 
that the two hundred nuns of the 
motherhouse, in spite of their fault- 
less Gregorian, in spite of their 
kneeling, rigid and without benefit 
of support, wrapped in meditation 
for hours on end, looking neither to 
right nor left, contains too many 
“rarefied impersonalities,” too many 
“walking shadows.” The mother- 
house may be a “citadel of perfec- 
tion” but too perfect to be real. Cer- 
tainly it lacks the atmosphere of 
home—of sisterly affection. Theirs 
is a spirituality on the captivity 
system. An artificiality, a Jansen- 
ism pervades. If the nuns possess 
one drop of the milk of human kind- 
ness, they are dehumanized in the 
process of being made Spouses of 
Christ, and dare not yield to nature. 

This, I repeat, is not an attractive 
picture of community life, nor is it 
a true one. It certainly would not 
inspire a normal teen-ager, Ameri- 
can or Belgian, to cast in her lot 
with inmates of the cloister. 


Twat Sister Luke did “not belong” 
is evident from the outset. She is, 
and remains to the end, only a num- 
ber, albeit the number 1072 which 
had formerly belonged to Sister 
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Polycarp, a heroic soul who long 
since had rendered her final ac- 
count. The cloak of Polycarp, fol- 
lowing on Luke, did not make the 
latter another Elias. She constantly 
feels that “inner rebellion” against 
that circle of impersonal circum- 
ference, called recreation. Her year 
and one-half of novitiate are to her 
not ten years, but ten religious lives. 
She makes of herself an automaton 
for all community life except the 
devotions. Her discipline is not the 
little hooked chains with which she 
assiduously scourged herself as the 
Rule demanded, but the Common 
Life. We might say in passing Sis- 
ter Luke is not unique in this. She 
shares the feeling of penance the 
common life brings with Saint John 
Berchmans, with Saint Margaret 
Mary, and with many a less heroic 
yet valiantly militant soul, bound 
by the Holy Rule and the vows of 
religion. 


Poarunaraty, the superiors of the 
congregation, notably the Superior 
General, Mother Mary Emmanuel 
are, with one exception, women of 
broad vision, women with insight 
and understanding, of fortitude and 
generosity. On rare occasions, they 
show a human side, a kindly toler- 
ance and sympathy—and we should 
not dream of accusing them of 
weakness. It is Mother Mary Em- 
manuel who, in Sister Luke’s early 
years, elevates the static sewing cir- 
cle called recreation into an hour 
of real joy. For Mother Emmanuel, 
it was an “adventure in humanity” 
and for Sister Luke it becomes no 
longer boring but at least bearable, 
if not always inspiring and enjoy- 
able. 

Mother Mary Emmanuel was not 
deceived. She saw through Sister 
Luke’s mask of “externalism” more 


clearly than Sister Luke herself did 
or even suspect. The small defec- 
tions—the reserves with God though 
unexpressed, were evident to the 
penetrating but kindly eyes of the 
experienced Superior General. Did 
Sister Luke know herself as well as 
she was known to her superiors? 
When she made her final vows and 
in secret said to God as she lay 
prostrate beneath the pall, “I can- 
not promise You until death .. . 
but, but I shall try” the falling ac- 
tion of her life began. 

Her combative soul could not 
keep up the fight because there was 
never that complete giving, that un- 
reserved, total oblation which con- 
secration demands. The siren voices 
of the world, so insistent, so domi- 
nant on board ship en route to the 
Congo are never silenced. It is true, 
they are hushed, almost to inaudi- 
bility, but they break out in tre- 
mendous crescendo in the harrow- 
ing war years—they can be heard 
even above the roar of the cannon 
and the whine of the anti-aircraft. 
But the worldly voices have long 
since stifled that small voice of con- 
science. Now they are combined 
with deep insurmountable hate, and 
thus by slow but sure declension the 
way to the door labeled Ex!IT, was 
definitely marked. 


Waar shall we say of Dr. For- 
tunati? Was he, even in some small 
and remote way responsible for Sis- 
ter Luke’s final step? The doctor 
appreciated and valued the rare 
ability and worth of his colleague. 
He knew, though Sister Luke did 
her best to hide the fact, that she 
“didn’t belong.” He was too keen 
and unerring a diagnostician not to 
see Sister’s real malady. 

The question naturally arises, 
“Was Sister Luke in love with Dr. 
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Fortunati, her Beelzebub? One 
might think so, if one can base a 
conclusion on the ravings of an 
over-stimulated brain during her 
brief return to the motherhouse. 
Then followed the dreadful war 
years — fear, privation, endless 
hours of unrelieved caring for sick 
and wounded—-loss of father and 
brother—affiliation with the under- 
ground despite warnings from 
higher superiors, perusing papers—- 
news sheets forbidden by obedience 
—the steps to the final casting off 
the yoke of the vows were quick, 
even rapid. 
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Ten one day, Sister Luke holds 
in her hands (pride keeps those 
hands from trembling) the docu- 
ments from the Cardinal of Malines. 
It remained only for her to affix her 
signature and all is over. 

She is free, free—free to go across 
the street to the central café—free 
to take the cup of coffee—free to 
watch the world pass by. Alas! 
poor Gabrielle Van der Mal! Poor 
Sister Luke! Must your exit be so 
inglorious? Wherever you venture 
in the uncharted future of the years 
that still remain, our prayers go 
with you. 


Another View of “The Nun’s Story” 


by LEONARD J. FICK 
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and “by Goddes dignitee,” she would 
swear only “by Seynt Loy.” Among 
her possessions were some little 
dogs, of which she was inordinately 
fond, and a golden brooch inscribed 
“Amor Vincit Omnia’”—“Love Con- 
quers All.” 

The vivacious and avant-garde 
Madame Eglantine still adds sparkle 
to the Canterbury Tales—one in an 
almost unbroken succession of nuns 
who have graced English and Amer- 
ican literature from Chaucer to J. F. 
Powers. 


I. is not entirely surprising, there- 
fore, that America’s current non- 
fictional best-seller should be The 
Nun’s Story, by Kathryn Hulme. 
Chosen for distribution by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, the Reader’s Di- 
gest Book Club, and the Catholic 
Book Club, The Nun’s Story may 
indeed owe some of its best-seller 
status to the fact that men and 


women in the world are naturally 
interested in, and fascinated by, 
what goes on behind convent walls. 

More often than not they may 
hope to find their vague and bizarre 
pre-judgments of convent life veri- 
fied by the printed page. - Possibly, 
too, the true story of a nun who 
has left the convent operates as a 
tranquilizer, relieving the frustra- 
tions of those who occasionally suf- 
fer from the feeling that their life 
is not, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, a God-centered one. 

Yet these observations, while they 
may account in part for the book’s 
popularity, do not by any means ex- 
plain the widespread interest and 
critical discussion generated on all 
sides by The Nun’s Story. This un- 
deniable interest can be explained 
only by the fact that Kathryn Hulme 
has written, in highly literate fash- 
ion, the story of a remarkably gifted 
woman who, after seventeen years 
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in an Order of Nursing Sisters, is 
dispensed from her vows and re- 
enters the world. 

Those seventeen years of Sister 
Luke’s life are portrayed with rare 
insight and reverence; the up’s and 
down’s of Sister Luke’s conventual 
existence, as that existence is modi- 
fied by the various incidents and 
activities of her life as postulant 
and novice and Sister and nurse, are 
recorded with all the finesse and 
precision of a seismograph. And if 
occasionally these incidents verge 
on the melodramatic, the explana- 
tion may well lie in the truth of the 
ancient axiom that fact is stranger 
than fiction. Pedants, of course, will 
be quick to note that no priest ever 
conducts Mass, or uses a missal to 
administer the last rites; and prudes 
may find the observations on one 
page a shade bold; but one or the 
other flyspeck in the corner of the 
canvas has yet to destroy the in- 
trinsic worth and beauty of a Ru- 
bens or a Michelangelo. 

That a work such as The Nun’s 
Story should have caused a great 
deal of discussion is understand- 
able: the very nature of its subject 
makes for talk, at least in Catholic 
circles. But that it should have 
aroused a spirit of controversy as 
well, makes it all the more intri- 
guing. Much of this controversy 
derives from a twofold misconcep- 
tion. 


I. the first place, The Nun’s Story 


is not a novel. It is—and we have 
the author’s word for that—the fac- 
tual biography of a Belgian girl, 
Gabrielle Van der Mal, who became 
a nun, then, after seventeen years, 
sought, and received, a Papal dis- 
pensation from her vows. There are 
those who will, naturally, object: 
no Superior, they say, would ever 


suggest to her subject that she de- 
liberately flunk an examination, and 
therefore this one incident alone— 
to say nothing of others like it 
proves the fictional character of the 
book. Nonsense! Mothers Superior 
are not endowed with impeccability; 
Mothers Superior, since they are 
human beings composed of body 
and soul can and, I dare say, have, 
been known to make mistakes. Ap- 
parently, Mother Marcella made a 
mistake, a possibility which I, for 
one, do not find incredible. 

And in the second place, The 
Nun’s Story is not, and was never 
intended to be, a vade mecum of the 
religious life, a Baedeker to cloister- 
ed existence. It purports to do noth- 
ing more than tell the true story 
of one specific nun, out of a class of 
forty, who entered one specific reli- 
gious Order, namely, a Belgian Or- 
der of Nursing Sisters. Nowhere is 
it stated, or even implied, that all 
nuns are like Sister Luke: in the 
motherhouse of the Order alone, 
there are 200 nuns who are not like 
Sister Luke. Nowhere is it stated, 
or even implied, that religious Or- 
ders all over the world are like this 
one specific Belgian Order which 
Sister Luke joins. Admittedly, any 
attempted generalizing would have 
destroyed much of the intrinsic 
merit of this book. But there is no 
such generalizing. 


Axe reviewer, therefore, who at- 
tempts a serious analysis of The 
Nun’s Story has no business con- 
cerning himself with “what should 
have been,” but only with “what 
is”; for this book is not fiction, but 
biography. Nor is it quite cricket 
for an American reviewer to raise 
eyebrows at or, worse still, to criti- 
cize the customs and practices of a 
Belgian Sisterhood. After all, the 
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Salvation Special has a wide variety 
of accommodations! 

The biographical facts, then, are 
these: Miss Gabrielle Van der Mal 
became a nun, lived a conventual 
life for seventeen years, and then 
left the Order. 

Now, in the light of these facts, 
two closely related problems present 
themselves. Did she have a voca- 
tion? Why did she leave the con- 
vent? 

All the available evidence points 
to the fact that Gabrielle Van der 
Mal definitely had a vocation. 


a into the kind of Catholic 
home most likely to foster voca- 
tions, she had an “old-fashioned 


religious childhood,” presided over 
by a father who blessed his children 
by tracing the sign of the cross on 
their foreheads. As she herself puts 


it, “God was like one of the family 
and this above all is why I am here 
‘as a postulant]. I learned to love 
Him when I was very young.” Not 
Lourdes, she said, “or schoolgirl ad- 
miration for any nun .. . not heart- 
break because of his [her father’s } 
refusal to let her marry Jean 

but the pressing sum of them all”- 
this, plus the way she had been 
brought up, she feels, accounted for 
her vocation. 

Certainly Gabrielle Van der Mal 
was physically, mentally, and spir- 
itually normal. Certainly she had 
an inclination to spend her life in 
the service of God: her “All for 
Jesus” is a recurring motif in the 
book. 

Nor was she accepted as a postu- 
lant under false pretenses, or upon 
insufficient scrutiny. She, too, had 
“her audience with the Reverend 
Mother Emmanuel to tell the rea- 
sons why she wished to enter the 
convent. ” She was entirely 


frank with her confessor, confiding 
to him all her doubts and fears. 

She was admitted to temporary 
vows by duly qualified superiors; 
her petition on that occasion was: 
“I have not much more, besides love, 
than skilled fingers, a strong back 
and tireless feet to offer ... You, 
O Lord...” Later, “she prayed God 
to give her a wider horizon for her 
own sacrifice to Him.” 


Puss to making her final vows, 
Sister Luke voiced her doubts and 
fears to the Mistress, who presum- 
ably was qualified to determine 
what constituted a true vocation. 
The Mistress listened to her doubts, 
as she must have listened to similar 
doubts from many other Sisters 
through the years, and told her, 
“When you were accepted for ves- 
ture by the Superior General, it was 
a sign that you were one of His 
chosen.” 

Then, after ten days’ retreat, Sis- 

ter Luke made “her final vows in 
the only way her strictly honest 
soul could formulate them... . As 
she lay face down on the carpet, 
she whispered, for God’s ear alone, 
the words she was sure He knew 
were in her heart. ‘I cannot promise 
You until death but I shall 
> ee i? 
Whether this whispered confi- 
dence constituted an essential res- 
ervation may be difficult to deter- 
mine. It would seem perhaps more 
reasonable to maintain that the “I 
shall try” is the quite ordinary way 
of stating a firm proposal of action 
—very similar to the penitents who 
indicate an assuredly firm purpose 
of amendment by saying, “I'll try,” 
on the supposition that no one can 
ever be absolutely certain of keeping 
any resolution. 


That Sister Luke 


herself had 
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doubts on the matter is indicated 
by the author’s statement that, on 
the occasion of a serious attack of 
dysentery, “God caught up with her 
and gave her one more chance to re- 
cite her vows without reservation.” 
This she did, nor can one safely 
maintain, in the light of Sister 
Luke’s utter frankness and fearless- 
ness, that this renewal of vows 
would never have been made had 
she not been afraid of death. 

However one argues on this point, 
it is nevertheless beyond cavil that 
Sister Luke’s vows were canonically 
valid. Furthermore, the problem 
arising from that “I shall try” has 
no bearing on the point at issue: her 
vocation was determined prior to 
her taking her final vows with “I'll 
try” attached. For she had evi- 
denced her inclination and deter- 
mination; she had herself recog- 
nized her vocation; and she had 
been “called” to vows by duly au- 
thorized Superiors. 


I. then, Sister Luke had a true 
vocation, as I firmly believe, why 
did she leave the Order? This, it 
would seem, must be the crucial 
point in any serious analysis of the 
book. 

Nor is the answer to that question 
an elusive one. Basically, the reason 
rests in the fact that Sister Luke 
had an imperfect notion of the reli- 
gious life. For as St. Thomas 
Aquinas already noted, the religious 
state is a state of acquiring perfec- 
tion, not a state of acquired perfec- 
tion. 

Sister Luke forgot, or chose to 
forget, that the measure of her suc- 
cess as a nun, as indeed the measure 
of all true success, lies, not in 
achieving, but in striving. The only 
price tag on heaven, in the religious 
life as well as out of it, is true effort, 


not disembodied sanctity. And, 
somehow, this very simple and fun- 
damental consideration of the spir- 
itual life consistently escaped this 
otherwise remarkable woman. 

Time and time again, throughout 
those seventeen years, this short- 
coming of hers finds either explicit 
or implicit mention. The biographer 
notes that Sister Luke’s “frustra- 
tion smoldered because she could 
not learn to cut a word in half and 
swallow an unspoken syllable at the 
sound of the bell, nor teach her 
fingers to drop pencil or chalk and 
leave a letter unfinished. ...” Now, 
obviously, her failure as a religious 
did not stem from her inability to 
“cut a word in half... at the sound 
of the bell,” but from her basically 
prideful belief that the essence of 
the religious life lay in actually cut- 
ting off the word, rather than in the 
daily struggle to try to cut off the 
word. 

Not her running upstairs (instead 
of walking), not her letting the door 
slam (instead of closing it noise- 
lessly), not her longing for a plate 
to eat from (instead of a wooden 
plank) disqualified her as a nun, 
as she chose to think, but her belief 
that the only true religious is the 
perfect religious who, without inner 
turmoil, walked upstairs, closed 
doors noiselessly, and loved wooden 
planks. Not her hatred of the Ger- 
mans, who had killed her father, 
but her feeling that, not even with 
God’s grace, could she ever stop hat- 
ing them: this was her failure. 


Tee basic flaw, therefore, in Sister 
Luke’s character lay in her deter- 
mination to settle for nothing less 
than the “perfect” nun; she was, as 
she herself admits, possessed of an 
“all-or-nothing” soul, forgetting, as 
already noted, that the religious 
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state is a state of acquiring perfec- 
tion. 

Bountifully endowed by God with 
“the ability to achieve [in the realm 
of the material] whatever she set 
out to do,” Sister Luke demanded 
of herself a similar “ability to 
achieve” in her life as a nun. And 
when she became subjectively con- 
vinced that this particular “ability 
to achieve” was not forthcoming, 
she considered herself a failure as 
a nun and sought release from her 
vows. 

Coupled with her failure to realize 
that the “all-or-nothing” principle 
is, in its relation to the religious life, 
a fundamentally false principle, was 
her perhaps more grievous fault of 
setting limits to God’s mercy: her 
belief that God offers His grace “just 
so many times” and that her lack of 
response to that grace automatically 
precluded all subsequent progress. 
For God’s mercy is infinite; and it 
demands, not perfection, but the 
constant struggle for perfection. 


By way of casting additional light 
upon this criticai facet of Sister 
Luke’s character, one may well note 
that she is, in a very true sense, an 
exemplification of that tragic gran- 
deur which Herman Melville spent a 
lifetime propounding. Tragedy, ac- 
cording to Melville, consists in a too 
acute realization of the gulf between 
what is and what ought to be, be- 
tween actuality and potentiality. 
Imperfection is the badge of 
man’s humanity. In virtue of his 
very composition as a _ creature 
made up of body and soul, man can- 
not, in this life, attain perfection. 
Most people, Melville argues, live 
contentedly, unaware of this great 
gulf, perfectly satisfied to accept a 
virtuous expediency because largely 
untroubled by dreams of virtue 
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stripped of expediency. But just as 
soon as someone is driven to a too 
acute realization of this chasm be- 
tween what is and what ought to be 
and, conformable to that realization, 
begets a prideful determination to 
bridge what is, in virtue of man’s 
very composition, an unbridgeable 
chasm—then that person is ripe for 
tragedy. 

In Melville’s phrase, Sister Luke’s 
convent life was shrouded in “tragic 
grandeur” precisely because she set 
for herself an impossible goal. And 
that, whatever modifier one applies 
to it, is still a tragedy. 


Avren one and one-half years of 
trying to live the Holy Rule, she her- 
self disconsolately views that period 
“as a protracted fever wherein you 
reached and reached and never 
quite grasped.” Of course, that’s 
exactiy what it should have been, 
what her entire life as a nun should 
have become. And had she, at that 
moment, understood the full signifi- 
cance of Browning’s golden line, 


“A man’s reach should exceed his 


grasp, 
Or what's a heaven for?” 


she might well have avoided the 
“tragedy.” 


Tae greatness of Kathryn Hulme’s 
biography, then, lies in the fact that 
it tells the true story of one specific 
nun who came to grief because she 
demanded too much of herself, be- 
cause she was determined to be, in 
common parlance, more religious 
than the religious state, more Cath- 
olic than the Catholic Church. And 
any such a deliberate and protracted 
attempt can only be a formula for 
personal disaster. 

By way of apparent digression, I 
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would point out that The Nun’s 
Story is a valuable antidote against 
the virus of a Pollyanna Catholicism 
that has infected much of American 
thinking today. 

The message of this Pollyanna 
Catholicism is extremely simple: 
“Catholicism is fun.” Priests and 
nuns are the dearest, sweetest, jolli- 
est men and women on God’s earth; 
tragedy and sadness are only for 
the mentally deranged, for atheists 
and egghead sourpusses. 

The essence of this Pollyanna 
Catholicism, as applied to the reli- 
gious life, is a conviction that the 
religious state is by no means a 
“yoke,” but a cure-all, a nostrum, a 
magic formula that solves every 
problem, answers every question, 
and is better for a person’s psy- 
choses and neuroses than a hun- 
dred - dollar - a - treatment psychia- 
trist. If you want to know what the 
religious life is really like, don’t 
bother with the lives of saints and 
martyrs: go get yourself a book of 
cartoons about those darling little 
nuns “with their pouting mouths 
like baby carps,” and there you'll 
find the true notion of the religious 
life, neatly packaged in six easy 
lessons! 

There are no “darling little nuns” 
in The Nun’s Story, and the sweet 
“yoke” of Christ is precisely that— 
a yoke. The serious and conscious 
striving for perfection, despite tem- 
porary setbacks, is no scream. This 
world, and that includes convents, 
is, as we Catholics are fond of pray- 
ing, a “vale of tears,” and nobody, 
to my knowledge, has ever inter- 
preted those tears as tears of happi- 
ness. 


No doubt there are those who now 
demand a work that will counteract 





the “repressive medievalism” of The 
Nun’s Story. And admittedly, 
Mother Emmanuel’s constant defini- 
tion of the religious life as a life 
“against nature” might more ap- 
propriately be rephrased as a life in 
which the grace of God perfects na- 
ture, without destroying it. 
Nevertheless, as a work which 
sets out to fulfill an obvious pur- 
pose, namely, to recount the story 
of one specific nun who lived for 
seventeen years in one specific Or- 
der, Kathryn Hulme’s book leaves 
little to be desired. It fulfills its 
purpose in extraordinary fashion. 


Au worthwhile criticism must, 
sooner or later, come to grips with 
three basic questions: what’s the 
author trying to do? how well has 
she done it? was it worth doing? 

The answers to the first two ques- 
tions seem incontrovertible. As for 
the third, I believe that the book 
was eminently worth doing, if for 
no other reason than to teach, not 
only religious—they perhaps need 
the lesson least of all!—-but all men, 
that the measure of their true suc- 
cess in the spiritual life lies, not in 
their achieving, but in their striving. 

I choose to believe that Sister 
Luke’s constant prayer, “Lord, let 
me do some good,” is being abun- 
dantly answered, even now that she 
has left the convent, through this 
artistic re-telling of her story in the 
current best-seller by Kathryn 
Hulme. Lisa, the nurse, who knew 
her, and admired her, only in the 
final year of her “failure as a nun,” 
joined the Order. So, too, in the 
Providence of God, others who come 
to know Sister Luke in the pages 
of The Nun’s Story may well be 
led, as Lisa was, to enter the reli- 
gious life. 


















Tue private, parochial school sys- 
tem has been subject to a lot of 
name-calling. Even on the elemen- 
tary level it has been termed divi- 
sive, undemocratic, authoritarian, 
and other kinds of things that we 
are not supposed to like in America. 
Perhaps these concepts should be 
re-examined; or better still, we 
ought to take a hard look at the 
parochial school itself to see if and 
how these charges fit. 

The school we are now investigat- 
ing from a sociological point of view 
is in a Midwestern urban parish. 
St. Luke’s school has 632 pupils and 
fourteen teachers, three of whom 
are lay women. The eighth grade 
teacher is a nun, who doubles as 
principal. The assistant pastor 
teaches religion to the children from 
the fifth to the eighth grade, and is 
moderator of the athletic teams, 
boy and girl scouts, and acolytes. 
The pastor worries about the 
finances and performs a sort of 
loose supervisory function. 


| - many aspects the parochial 
school and the public schools are 
similar. The general functions of 
the elementary school, discussed by 
educational theorists, are fulfilled 
in both systems. For example, 
whether one puts the emphasis 
upon (a) intellectual development, 
(b) character building, (c) social 
adjustment, (d) physical welfare, 
both schools perform all of these 
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functions. In the actual operation 
of the school it is difficult to discern 
where the emphasis is placed. All 
four of them are somehow being 
pursued in all of the grades in both 
the public and the parochial school. 

In more specific aspects there are 


other similarities. For example, 
both systems have safety education, 
health education, athletic activities 
like football, basketball and base- 
ball, scouting and Campfire Girl 
programs, the showing of educa- 
tional films. Obviously the content 
of education in the traditional secu- 
lar subjects is the same—in arith- 
metic, history, geography, English. 
By and large, the teaching tech- 
niques adequate to the elementary 
level do not differ much. Religion, 
in attitudes and practices, and as a 
subject of instruction, constitutes 
the central reason why the separate 
parochial school is maintained. 

It is true, of course, that the 
parochial school must conform to 
certain external regulations made 
by the city and state. For example, 
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municipal and state laws concern- 
ing sanitation, fire hazards, general 
building construction, traffic regu- 
lations around the school are com- 
plied with by the parochial schools 
just as they are by the public 
schools. These regulations are es- 
tablished for the common welfare. 
They pertain to homes, stores, of- 
lices and factories just as they do 
to schools. 


Lixe other parochial schools in the 
city, St. Luke’s omits certain activi- 
lies conducted in the public schools. 
There are no “field trips,” like walk- 
ing the children through the park, 
or taking them to a flower shop, a 
bakery, or a factory. Gym classes 
in any formal sense are not con- 
ducted. There are no dances or 
dancing lessons given. Parents do 
not visit the classroom during 
school hours, as is the custom in 
some public schools. Club meetings, 
athletic practices, parties, and other 
peripheral functions are held after 
school. 

Now let us look for authoritarian- 
ism in this school, as compared to 
the local public elementary schools. 
To be thorough about it, we ought 
to make a comparison of content 
of teaching and of discipline of chil- 
dren as found in the two school 
systems. But let us bypass these 
two items and concentrate on the 
administration and faculty. It is 
generally assumed that the paro- 
chial school is authoritarian, rigid 
and regimented in regard to both 
pupils and teachers. The so-called 
permissive and progressive attitude 
is supposed to be much more in evi- 
dence in the public than in the 
parochial school. 

After watching both systems in 
action, observing classroom and 
playground procedures, interview- 


ing everybody concerned with the 
operation of the schools, we have 
come to the following generaliza- 
tion. The public school is more au- 
thoritarian in its administration 
and faculty, more rigid, restricted, 
regimented and rule-bound, than is 
the parochial school. The adminis- 
tration and faculty of the parochial 
schoo] have much more leeway. 
The system is more personal, lib- 
eral, and democratic. The lines of 
authority are shorter, more immedi- 
ate and more flexible than those of 
the public school. 

The question is not one of the 
number of steps in the hierarchy of 
each system, but the manner in 
which the people at each level oper- 
ate in relation to the others. Theo- 
retically, the parochial school 
teacher has above her the principal, 
the pastor, the diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools, and the bishop. 
Practically she deals with the prin- 
cipal, and on rare occasions with 
the pastor. The bishop appointed 
the superintendent of schools, who 
is a pastor in a distant city and 
never visits the local school. His 
office makes suggestions which the 
local school is free to accept or re- 
ject. 

The principal and other Sisters, 
who are members of a religious 
order, are appointed to this particu- 
lar school by the superiors of their 
religious order, subject to the ac- 
ceptance and approval of the pastor. 
The teachers are relatively inde- 
pendent in the classroom. Since the 
principal is also a teacher and does 
not have regular office hours, she 
expects the teachers to handle all 
questions of discipline and of study. 
The Parent-Teacher Association 
assists the school in many ways but 
does not interfere in educational 
practices or policies. 

















On the local scene, the pastor is 
theoretically the final authority in 
the school, but in practice he ex- 
pects the principal to run the school. 
She consults the pastor officially on 
only two activities on which she 
must have his final approval. If she 
wants to expel a pupil at any time, 
or to have a pupil repeat a grade, 
she reviews the case with the pastor. 
Together they come to a decision 
about the matter, but the principal 
herself carries out the decision and 
makes all explanations to parents. 


Orey and state regulations, ukases 
from the superintendent of schools, 
confront the principal and teachers 
of the public school at every turn. 
The sixth-grade teacher cannot ad- 
minister a short questionnaire for 
our research without getting per- 
mission from the principal; and he 
cannot give this permission without 
getting permission from the city 
superintendent. Whether he must 
take up the question with the School 
Board or some higher authority, we 
do not yet know. 

In contrast with the parochial 
school, the public school suffers 
from over-organization. It is a typi- 
cal example of the expansion of 
bureaucracy even in American in- 
stitutions which are desperately 
trying to remain flexible and demo- 
cratic. The system tends to be oper- 
ated from out of the filing cabinet, 
from a multiplication of rules and 
regulations which were meant to 
make it more efficient. Committees 
are built upon committees, experts 
upon experts, until the personal in- 
itiative of the teacher becomes suf- 
foeated in red tape. 

The local public school has to use 
textbooks forced upon it by higher 
authority. The teacher has to have 
a certificate, the requirements of 
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which were set by some vague and 
distant authority. In this particular 
city she has to punch a time clock 
when reporting in the morning, and 
when leaving after school. The 
principal cannot give the children a 
half-day off to celebrate some local 
occasion or event. Courses are 
rigidly outlined, both in time and 
content, and any deviation is sub- 
ject to reprimand. Specialization 
has invaded the higher grades of the 
elementary public school, so that 
the teacher is allowed to handle 
only her one subject, her specialty. 


Ix contrast to all of these superim- 
posed rules and regulations, St. 
Luke’s parochial school seems an 
island of freedom with a relaxed 
and informal atmosphere. Experi- 
ence, competence, and personality 
are the main requirements of the 
parochial school teacher. No one is 
concerned whether she fulfilled the 
formal requirements for a teacher 
certificate set up by educationists 
and state boards of education. The 
school uses the best textbooks it can 
find for its own purposes. The 
teacher can make decisions on the 
spot. If her class is strong on arith- 
metic and weak on spelling, she 
spends more time on spelling. If the 
children need relaxation she has 
them sing a song. 

The popular stereotype of the 
parochial school Sister, as com- 
pared to the public school teacher, 
seems to arise from a confusion of 
the private and professional lives 
of these teachers. As a professional, 
that is, in the actual performance 
of the teacher-role, the parochial 
school Sister is freer and more in- 
dependent than the public school 
teacher. In her non-professional 
role, that is in the private and so- 
cial life of the Sister, there are many 
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voluntary inhibitions and patterned 
forms of behavior, which the public 
school teacher does not have. But 
this is the difference between the 
lay person and the religious func- 
tionary. It is not a comparison of 
teacher with teacher. 

The public school teacher has a 
salary which she controls as her 
own. She has a home life com- 
pletely divorced from school activi- 
lies. She may participate as an 
individual in clubs and parties, and 
perhaps even in economic and po- 
litical activities. From this point of 
view she has much more external 
freedom than does the Sister teach- 
ing in the parochial school. It must 
be said, however, that the parochial 
lay teachers, who are increasing in 
number, also have these non-profes- 
sional advantages. 


I. contrast to all of this the teach- 
ing Sister has a vow of poverty. The 
financial income goes to the convent 
and to the order and not to herself. 
Her home life is centered around 
the convent in which she lives. This 
convent is close to the school and 
together with it constitutes the reli- 
gious “mission” to which the Sisters 
have been sent by their Superior. 
Thus, they are not job-holders, or 
mere functionaries in the school. 
Theirs is a voluntary dedication to 
the teaching mission. The Sisters 
participate in the civic community 
only in a limited way and as a group. 
Their religious way of life sets them 
apart from the community, but it 
also unifies them with an internal 
solidarity. The religious garb which 
they wear, as well as their general 
pattern of behavior, sets them off 
from the laity. 

It is important to note that the 
status of the teaching Sister both 
within the Catholic community and 


in the local city is different from 
that of the lay teacher. The Sister 
has status both as a religious func- 
tionary and as a_ professional 
teacher. She is conceptualized in 
the minds of both parents and 
pupils as a person who is com- 
pletely dedicated to the education 
of children. This unquestionably 
accounts for the tremendous confi- 
dence which is placed in the teach- 
ing Sister as a person and as a par- 
ent substitute. Parents want the 


Sister to have a strong moral influ- 
ence over the children. They think 
of her as the center of the school, 
the main reason why they send their 
children to a parochial school. 


A worpD may be added about par- 
ent-teacher relationships. The con- 
vent is close to the school. This 
makes the Sister available for par- 
ents’ visits or phone calls after 
school hours. The public school 
teacher leaves the school after hours 
and may live on the other side of 
the city. She is not as available to 
the calls of the parents, and this is 
probably the reason why the parents 
are welcomed to visit the school 
during the day. 

The public school teacher is ex- 
pected as a matter of course to be 
present at every meeting of the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association. The Sis- 
ter is much freer in this regard. 
Attendance at these meetings is vol- 
untary. The result is, of course, that 
the PTA in a parochial school tends 
to become a parents’ club, or more 
frequently a mothers’ club. The 
practice is that the Sisters go over 
to the school only for the business 
transactions of the meeting and 
then retire as a group to the con- 
vent. 

In the final analysis we may say 
that the public school teacher is 
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subjected more to a system of rules 
and regulations. The parochial 
schoo] teacher operates more defi- 
nitely upon a system of personal 
and social relationships. We cannot 
say, of course, that one is a system 
of laws and the other a system of 
people. Both formal laws and per- 
sonal decisions are operative to 
some degree in both types of 


schools. The whole religious atmos- 
phere of the parochial school pro- 
vides a personal warmth which can 
hardly be achieved in another kind 
of social and cultural setting. This 
religious atmosphere is personal, 
voluntary, and human. It achieves 
an effect which no set of profes- 
sional and formal standards can 
supplement. 


On That Green Day 


Easter 1947 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


ON that green day 
Light without flaw 
Flashed in the glory 


Of Immutable Law; 


On that green day 
Particles of prayer 
Arose like incense 
On the trembling air; 


And men knelt down 
Astonished to see 


The flowering of leaves 
On the cruciform Tree; 


But men have broken 
The branch of the Dove, 
While none recall 

The laws of love. 


Our loss is the loss 

Of an ancient wonder— 
More than the Atom 
Has split us asunder. 








Europe, Partner, Not Satellite of America 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Looxre back, everyone will agree that the last six months of world 
history have greatly enlightened us all about the important trends, policies 
and difficulties which are going to face us for some time in the future. It 
is important that we should acquire as full an understanding of them 
as possible. 

The key to them all remains, as always, Soviet Russia, for the Soviet 
is still the one Power in the world able to start a third world war and 
prepared to take the desperate risk of doing so, if circumstances seem 
to its leaders to make this necessary. Recent events have, however, shown 
marked signs of increasing weakness in the Soviet, and it is anyone’s 
guess whether this weakness is likely to lead the Kremlin to desperate 
action or whether the Kremlin will be content to try to consolidate its 
present weakened position and make the best of it. 

I do not want to go back over the question of the Anglo-French inter- 
vention in the Middle East, but at least it seems clear now that this action 
has brought out into the open the nature and the danger of the intrigues 
which Soviet Russia was quietly effecting and planning in that vital area. 
Working secretly—or, rather, working with the conviction that the West 
would not dare to take effective counter-action—Communism was seeking 
every opportunity to soften up the Middle East, and in Nasser it found 
the tool it required. 

Not that Nasser is, in any way, pro-Communist or that the Egyptian 
dictatorship was of a brand that could be easily taken over by the Soviet. 
But Nasser’s perfectly justifiable view that the Arab world has a right to 
independence and to run itself in complete freedom from the influences 
and pressures from the West was elevated into an absolute, into an article 
of faith and battle-cry, which admitted of no compromise and no time- 
table. It swept out of its way any international obligation and any normal 
convention for constructive progress toward the goal. Enemies and friends 
were judged by the crudest standards. This article of faith, in fact. bore 
very little relation to the actual physical means of implementing it. The 
whole Arab world was being roused by words and by actions which, as 
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Nasser shrewdly guessed, would not 
be openly opposed. He was in no 
mood to count the final cost of the 
policy to which he had dedicated 
himself. 

Now the situation has greatly 
changed. Despite the actual physi- 
cal failure of the attempt at inter- 
vention, the Nasser dream has been 
shattered. America, more fully un- 
derstanding the absoluteness of the 
Nasser policy, has acted with suffi- 
cient decision to enable the different 
sections of the Middle East to 
emerge from the mystic Nasser 
cloud and to bring into the open the 
various methois of Communist in- 
filtration and their ultimate danger 
to the whole area. If nothing has 
been solved, it is an enormous gain 
that so much has been uncovered 
and seen. 

At the time of writing, it is impos- 
sible to tell how Nasser will con- 
tinue to use his influence both in 
his strangle-hold on the Canal and 
in his leadership over the one ques- 
tion which really unites the Arabs, 
namely the very existence of Israel. 
But, whatever happens, the danger 
of the Middle East gradually com- 
ing under Soviet influence seems to 
have been removed. Some reason- 
able compromise must be reached. 


Tue enormous importance of this 
can be realized when we remember 
that the Arab world of the Middle 
East is the gateway to the vast Arab 
and Mohammedan world of Africa, 
and all that this meant for the Soviet 
with its last chance of undermining 
the economy of Western Europe 
from without. 

The coincidence of all this with 
the story of Poland and Hungary 
undoubtedly marks an enormous 
setback for Communist aggression. 
Poland, today, is established as es- 


sentially a free country, within the 
Soviet orbit, in which scarcely one 
person, from the highest to the low- 
est, could be relied upon by the 
Russians under conditions of war. 
Moscow, alas, has succeeded in re- 
imprisoning the people of Hungary 
by sheer force, but we may be sure 
that if war broke out the anti-Rus- 
sian fury of the Hungarian people 
would exceed even that of the Poles. 
Moscow, in fact, knows perfectly 
well that its whole security arrange- 
ments in Eastern Europe have col- 
lapsed, except in the sense that the 
military force of Russia can still be 
established and deployed in that 
area. But this is small consolation 
indeed when the territory in which 
it is deployed is violently hostile. 

Psychologically, the events in 
Eastern Europe may well be seen 
by the Kremlin to be graver still, for 
the disease of freedom, once it is 
caught, cannot be arrested by mere 
force. It has penetrated into Russia 
itself, and faced its leaders with the 
dilemma of returning to the con- 
demned Soviet police-force era or 
watching a silent spreading revolu- 
tion within its own people. Either 
course is fraught with ultimate dan- 
ger for Communism. 


I. is no wonder that out of all this 
a new personality on the world- 





Michael de la Bedoyere acknowledges that 
only America and the Soviet really count in 
the world today and he feels that this privi- 
leged position imposes a grave responsibility 
on America to foresee and ward off threaten- 
ing dangers. In this endeavor, he maintains, 
Europe should be held as a partner, not a 
satellite of America. For just as Europe 
needs American wealth, power, enterprise 
and know-how, so America needs European 
longterm experience of the heights and 
depths of the human personality as vital 
factors in political and social hopes and 
plans. 
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stage has emerged, the cultured, ex- 
mandarin, Chou En-lai, whose per- 
sonal refinement and ancient 
ancestry have not prevented him 
from sharing responsibility for the 
murder of untold numbers of per- 
fectly innocent human beings. How- 
ever, by all accounts, the Commu- 
nism imposed on China is a good 
deal more intelligent and subtle 
than the Communism of Stalin and 
Khrushchev, both of whom were 
comparative boors. Potentially, too, 
China with its much larger and 
rapidly increasing population must 
be considered the senior partner. 

At the moment, however, Chou 
and China remain utterly dependent 
on Moscow for the industrial and 
military development of what may 
become the real Communist power 
of the future. Hence Chou’s pres- 
ent readiness to pay court to Mos- 
cow as the real Communist capital 
and to do what he can in his travels 


to bolster up the waning Moscow 
influence. 

Despite this, one may guess that 
Communist China would be an in- 
fluence for peace and moderation, 


should the Kremlin leaders be 
tempted to solve their problems by 
precipitating a conflict. Moscow’s 
success in such a coup would 
strengthen its position in relation 
to China, while its failure would en- 
tail the collapse also of Communist 
China. And in the long run China 
must be considered by the West to 
be the greater menace, not only be- 
cause of its potential strength, but 
because of its greater intelligence 
and the preference of uncommitted 
or even committed nations in the 
East for a leader belonging to their 
world and color. 

All in all, therefore, the signs are 
that for the present the balance has 
been tilted toward the West in the 


long struggle between two worlds. 
But the great question remains: 
what will the West do to take the 
fullest. advantage of a relatively 
favorable situation? 


A weescan policy, seen from the 
European angle, has always been 
rather difficult to follow. The im- 
pression one gets is that America’s 
genius always lies in coming to the 
rescue of others rather than in in- 
itiating a long-term constructive 
policy which might have prevented 
the disasters that have to be reme- 
died at so much cost in money, effort 
and in blood. 

Many would hold that America 
could have prevented the two world 
wars instead of preventing, at so 
high a cost, the victory of the wrong 
side. In the second war, the concen- 
tration on achieving victory led to 
policies which few would defend 
today, notably the obvious prefer- 
ence for Russia to the “imperialist” 
powers of Europe. The conse- 
quences of this had to be remedied 
in part by the saving of Europe 
through the Marshall Plan. Europe, 
having been saved, it was then 
necessary to save what could be 
saved from the consequences of the 
Chinese revolution. And now, most 
recently, America has found herself 
obliged to save the free world from 
the Soviet danger in the Middle East 
and Africa when an earlier version 
of the same policy could have saved 
the risks and troubles caused by the 
Anglo-French intervention. 

The reasons for this costly Amer- 
ican policy are easy to see and very 
honorable. America stands at the 
opposite pole from Russia in that 
she is prepared to go to every length 
to avoid using her potential power 
to dictate to anyone. America also 
always wants to believe the best of 
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everyone. They are innocent until 
proved guilty. But the fact remains 
that today only America and the 
Soviet really count in the world, and 
this privileged position, so it seems 
to me, does impose the responsi- 
bility on America to think a long 
way forward, to have very clear and 
large-scale objectives, and to fore- 
see and ward off in good time the 
dangers that threaten that policy. 
Doing this will obviously involve 
America in criticism and make it 
difficult for her to maintain a face 
of complete integrity; but so long 
as her motives are not merely self- 
seeking—and indeed all intelligent 
people know very well they are not 

she surely need not in the long 
run fear ill-informed and petty 
criticism. 


I HAVE just said that only Soviet 
Russia and America really count to- 
day in the world balance of power. 
But just as China stands behind 
Russia, bound by common ideolo- 
gies but critical and playing for 
domination in the long run, so Eu- 
rope stands behind America, also 
critical but not seriously supposing 
that it could ever take America’s 
place. I mean Europe, of course, in 
the sense of Western Europe to- 
gether with Great Britain and its 
Commonwealth link. 

Happily, recent events have given 
a new life to the so-often shattered 
plans of some sort of European 
unity. Part of the motive has cer- 
tainly been a sense, especially in 
Britain and France, of creating a 
“third world force” which could 
balance a momentarily unpopular 
America. But this need not be taken 
too seriously. The mood will pass— 
indeed it is already passing — and 
the real meaning of European unity 
is becoming clearer. There can be 


no question of a “third world force” 
in a military or decisive political 
sense. To begin with, this idzal, 
even if otherwise practical, would 
demand a kind of European unity 
which is no more than a dream. 
Britain, with its close relationship 
with America and its world ties, 
could never (save, maybe, in a state 
of collapse), become sufficiently 
closely integrated with Europe, 
while the six countries that form 
the heart of a united Europe can 
never carry sufficiently heavy guns 


to be a third world force. 


But there exists, to my mind, a 
valid sense in which a Europe, 
economically united and, therefore, 
inevitably politically closely bound 
together, can and should be a part- 
ner, rather than a satellite, of Amer- 
ica. It is in a sense which should 
appeal to American Catholics at 
least. The Catholic Faith is far from 
being just Europe, as Belloc was 
understood to think, but Europe, as 
an historical fact, does incarnate, as 
it were, the growth and develop- 
ment of Catholicity as one of the 
chief factors in world history. Cath- 
olicity was the spiritual, moral and, 
for a long time, even a_ political 
force which in Europe molded what 
we have coine to call Western civili- 
zation. Tragically, the leading 
minds and the nations of Europe 
broke away from the Catholic prin- 
ciples, accepted in spiritual matters 
until the Reformation and largely 
accepted in many temporal matters 
for a long time afterward. 

We should not forget that the re- 
formers claimed to be returning to 
the “purer” faith of earlier ages, 
and their fundamental error lay in 
breaking away from the one au- 
thority and universal teaching of 
the Catholic Church, thereby in- 
evitably driving Europe and the rest 








of the world, civilized by Europe, 
into division and secularist ideas. 
The present view (too often ac- 
cepted in practice even by Cath- 
olics) that politics and economics 
are laws unto themselves, without 
reference to religion, was the in- 
evitable product, not of the reform- 
ers’ would-be reforms, but of their 
breaking away from the unity and 
authority of the Catholic Church. 


Bor all that having been said, it 
remains, I think, true that this long 
historical experience, linked with 


Christian idealism and moral teach- 


ing, has given something unique to 
Europe. Among other things it has 
given is a realist sense of the corrup- 
tion and ignorance of men and a 
feeling deep down that it takes cen- 
luries, rather than decades, to 
achieve worthwhile progress. 

I know that the “enthusiasm” of 
the eighteenth century and the revo- 
lutionary hopes of the nineteenth 
were at the back of most of the 
troubles of our day, but the mass of 
the people in Europe never shared 
the optimism of the self-constituted 
leaders. Equally, Europe has pre- 
served some sense of the truth, al- 
most the haunting, that progress 
can only truly be progress if it is 
related to the spirit of man, to the 
essential strains and struggles de- 
riving from the fall in the light of 
his supernatural vocation and des- 
tiny. 

These centuries of spiritual and 
temporal experience, of conflict, of 
supremely high idealism and the 
results of human covetousness, am- 
bition, passion of every kind have 
given the European a kind of sixth 
sense of the limits within which 
human destiny is likely to run. In 
the long run, this is an immensely 
valuable asset and one that views 
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time as a dimension or factor of 
supreme importance in all human 
enterprise. It is a human factor, far 
too easily overlooked today when 
glib ideologies and _ impersonal 
forces are, in fact, turning men into 
mass- and machine- and distraction- 
conditioned robots. 

America has, of course, inherited 
much of the European mind and its 
Christianity is usually far more edi- 
fying, but its history has perhaps 
made it over-optimistic about hu- 
man life on earth, while its wealth 
and success have dulled its con- 
science about the relation and con- 
flict between the truly material and 
the truly spiritual. It is as though 
the American watches the conflict, 
rather critically and rather despis- 
ingly, from a comfortable stand in- 
stead of feeling himself fully in- 
volved in what the European would 
regard as the inevitably “tragic” in 
human and social destiny. 


Sucn considerations as these may 
be rather difficult to translate into 
terms of practical world politics to- 
day, but I would say that just as 
Europe needs American wealth, 
power, enterprise, know-how, so 
America needs European long-term 
experience of the heights and the 
depths of the human personality as 
vital factors in political and social 
hopes and plans. It is in that sense 
that we are both the richer and 
more fully equipped in the struggle 
for the freedom of man when we 
work together, each making his full 
contribution to the common cause. 

Whether the “common market” 
and the “free-trade area” are going 
to be realized in practice is, as yet, 
uncertain. One of the vices of our 
day, expressed as much in labor re- 
lations as in nations, is the view 
that selfishness and _ self-interest, 














reprehensible in the individual, are 


right and praiseworthy for the 
group. Like all vices, the view is 


self-defeating. Because France fears 
the lower social level of Italy, it is 
unhappy about “common market” 
unity. It has not the courage to look 
to the future and plan for better 
social levels throughout Europe, in- 
cluding France. Not the common 
good, but the self-regarding nationa! 
good, is wanted, even at the cost of 
endless economic crises. But there 
is distinct hope today that Europe 
will work toward greater economic 
unity, and once that is done the rea- 
son for many present political divi- 
sions will disappear. The conse- 
quent increased strength and au- 
thority of Europe will, without 
making her a “third world force,” 
greatly strengthen the free world, 
led by America, in wisdom and ex- 
perience, in wealth and strength. 


A BRIEF, final word about Germany 
where the future depends on the 
election of a new Parliament in 
September. The country has been 
brilliantly led by Dr. Adenauer and 
the Christian parties. Here was a 
case of Europe at its very best when 
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by sheer integrity, Christian social 
ideals and hard work, an utterly 
defeated country could recover from 
the shame of the past to be a model 
for the present. In September, the 
German people will be put to the 
test, for in the course of nature their 
great leader must come near the 
end of his active career. Herr Ollen- 
hauer, the Socialist leader, has nol 
hidden his dislike of Adenauer’s 
close association with the West. But 
once again the Soviet present rela- 
tive weakness may play into the 
Catholic Chancellor’s hands, for the 
Soviet, desperately weakened in 
Poland and Hungary, will not be 
prepared for any constructive ad- 
vances for Eastern Germany. So 
long as this is the case, the German 
people may well feel that Adenauer 
holds out better promises for the 
future than the inexperienced So- 
cialists whose attraction lies in any 
hope of the re-unity of Germany as 
a buffer state between West and 
East. 

Such then is a rough picture of 
certain important factors in the 
world situation today. They seem 
to be more reassuring, on the whole, 
than one might have expected. 








A, our magazine goes to Press, it is our sorrowful task 
to announce the death of Father James Martin Gillis, 
Editor of The Catholic World, from 1922 to 1948. 
He died at Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, on 
March 14, 1957. May the angels lead him into Paradise. 











BY James Fenlon 


LADY GODIVA AMONG THE LONG 
HAIRS: The movie people have been 
miffed from time to time about the 
body-slamming they receive because 
of their ads and come-ons which labor 
sex and sex-angles in films. Often their 
spokesmen point out that critics limit 
their sights in allowing other aspects 
of the entertainment world to get off 
casy despite the fact that these forms 
of popular fun use the sex lure as fla- 
grantly as any movie man would dare. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the 
viewpoint and would like to see a 
more complete critical vision applied 
to the Popular Arts. Almost all of them 
need to be tagged and hard! The 
movies are not the only mass entertain- 
ment medium that often plays siren 
and wolf-baiter to the world’s shop- 
ping circles. 

One neglected sight is that which 
should be fixed on the recording in- 
dustry. This continually growing busi- 
ness has a row of panderer pins that 
should be bowled over with a solid 
strike. For now, let’s suggest that the 
disc dispensers examine their con- 
science on some of the album covers 
that are used to hustle popular and, 
even, classical music. 

A trip to a record shop these days 
offers proof that the once gaudy nude 
is no longer rude. She has gone high- 
brow with a vengeance—or, maybe, 
she’s just become a new gimmick for 
teasing platter collectors out of their 
money. A glance at some record album 
decorations and you wonder why the 
company couldn’t be as careful about 
covering its models as it is about cov- 
ering its records. As noted, even the 
Long Hair music line is not safe from 
the Godiva displays. All the calendar 
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art is not over at Joe’s Garage or 
Benny’s Hash House—in some cases, 
it has graduated to a place where it 
fronts for the Philharmonic. 

Two questions arise in connection 
with these uncovered covers. (1) Must 
one really be in that state of dishabille 
to appreciate Bach, et.al.? (2) When 
will the record companies get wise to 
themselves? Good music doesn’t need 
cheap salesmanship. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. I suppose the 
last word has not been said or written 
on Baby Doll. The papers report new 
incidents about the film almost every 
day and, only a week or so back, the 
daddy of the Doll was quoted again on 
the fact that he had not intended to 
make a sensational or dirty film. 

These quotes, remarks, and reports 
will be coming to us for the balance 
of the picture’s distribution. The stories 
will continue to place the blame for the 
Baby Doll furor on Kazan for making 
it or on the Legion of Decency for 
condemning it. A box score might be 
kept on which of these gathers most 
criticism. 

The real culprit will continue to go 
free. The one definite spot that should 
be criticized will get off unassailed. 
The people, Catholic or Protestant or 
Jewish or irreligious, who patronized 
Baby Doll are the truly blameworthy 
ones in this instance. Despite a general 
critical opinion that the picture has a 
mired and depressing theme, despite 
moral advice that pointed up the de- 
generacy of the story’s treatment, too 
many people have supported Baby 
Doll. 

Why? I think because the children’s 
hour has come upon the world. Our 
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great big juveniles who play at being 
grown-up and mimic maturity have 
still to learn the simplest lessons in 
responsibility. Like so many spoiled 
brats, they manifest childish curiosity 
about sex, display willfulness when 
given any intelligent advice and pout 
their way through a life of wanting to 
do as they please. 

Interesting to think that a Baby Doll 
fascinated them——but, I suppose, it’s to 
be expected where children are con- 
cerned. 


FUNNY FACE (Paramount). I am a 
Fred Astaire fan. That is written for 
the sake of warningrather than inform- 
ing you. This review may tend to be 
heavily prejudiced and colored by my 
liking for Mr. Astaire. This lithe and 
blithe Fred does nothing wrong in 
films as far as I’m concerned—and this 
latest offering keeps his score perfect. 

I don’t fear that this opinion of mine 
on Mr. Astaire goes begging for strong 
supporters and solid reasons to main- 
lain it. It is hard to deny that Fred 
Astaire is a gifted pro in the Terpsi- 
chore and charm fields. Granted his 
vocal limitations and acting lapses, 
Astaire, with one foot in his pocket 
(quite a trick, too) is considered a 
better dancer than most tappers using 
both feet. 

If there is any doubt about all this, 
Astaire will dispel it for you as he 
glides, taps, soft shoes, waltzes and 
rhythmically strolls his way through 
Funny Face. Assisted by Audrey Hep- 
burn, Kay Thompson and tons of film 
footage of Paris, he presents as color- 
ful, lively and delightful a musical 
show as you'll find. 

The story is no more than the usual 
excuse for boy meeting, losing, getting 
girl to the accompaniment of assorted 
gags, tunes and dances. Fred is top 
photographer for one of those women’s 
mags with a great passion for high 
fashion. Audrey Hepburn is the fey 
face the editor seeks for a promotion 
stunt. Everybody ends up in Gay Paree 
and Audrey ends up in Astaire’s arms. 

So uncomplicated a tale makes for 
more concentration on the dance mas- 
tery of Mr. A. It might be noted that 
he has to dance masterfully to be able 
to outshine the beautiful photography 
of Paris, the elegant costuming of Miss 


Hepburn and the roughly rollicking 
characterization of Kay Thompson. Of 
all the competition for attention in this 
picture, it is the color photography 
and effects that almost steal the show 
from the whole cast. Funny Face has 
some of the most novel and vivid pres- 
entation ideas that I’ve seen _ this 
season. 

A suggestion to the adults: you might 
take along a teen-ager if you go to see 
Funny Face. It would be a _ worth- 
while education in the art of dancing 
for a few of these gum-chewing, ex- 
pressionless gyraters who j our 


jar 
dance floors all over the land. Some 


of these pumpers and bouncers might 
be awakened to an appreciation of the 
art they’ve stomped into extinction un- 
der the 
dancing. 
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GUN FOR A COWARD (Universal).—It 
was to be expected that sooner or later 
psychiatry would overtake the gallop- 
ing cowboy, and in Gun for a Coward 
that moment has arrived. Couches do 
not take the place of saddles, soft 
words do not supply for rough terrain 
but, nevertheless, the coward of this 
piece has himself a mental problem. 
The problem goes far back to an inci- 
dent in his childhood, an occasion 
where his running away from danger 
is linked with the death of his father. 
As the picture eventually proves, the 
whole thing is mental and the boy is 
far from being a craven. 

Jeffrey Hunter is the boy with the 
problem and his plight is worsened 
by the fact that he is brother to a 
couple of robustious males, Fred Mac- 
Murray and Dean Stockwell, to whom 
fear is as remote as a dress suit. Janice 
Rule plays the girl who helps as much 
as any old psychiatrist to unkink the 
reputed coward. 

The picture is tight enough to be en- 
joyable for most of its length. There 
is a feeling that too many incidents 
and too much emphasis is given to es- 
tablishing the point that our reluctant 
hero is happier away from the violent 
parts of range life. After about five 
situations in which this is developed 
and hundreds of lines of dialogue 
where it is discussed, we get the point. 

The highlight of Gun for a Coward is 
Dean Stockwell’s fascinating imitation 
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or apeing of James Dean. The whole 
picture goes out the window as you 
suddenly catch the miming. There are 
no outstanding qualities of the late 
Dean that are not portrayed faithfully 
by this present Dean. The walk is 
there, the slouch, the crooked and 
creaky grin, the slurred speech and 
defiant mood—it’s more than a ghost 
performance—it’s a complete facsimile 
that seems like a macabre joke after a 
bit of watching. How far can we go to 
keep the Dean impetus alive?—does it 
mean we have to bury another per- 
sonality? 


THE HALLIDAY BRAND (United Art- 
ists),—The West gets to seem a lot 
bigger than it actually is when you 
start to estimate all the cowhands, 
horses, steers, ranches and acreage 
that Hollywood and TV toss out for 
our entertainment. The Halliday Brand 
is one of the latest additions to this 
well populated kingdom of sagebrush 
and saddlesores. Joseph Cotten and 
Viveca Lindfors are the stars in this 
better than average opus. 

The Hallidays—and the whole coun- 
ty thereabouts—are dominated by 
Big Dan Halliday. B.D. is the kind of 
I-am-the-law character who gets a lot 
accomplished and figgers someuns 
gotta be hurt in the doin’. Effen what 
comes outta all this is good in the end, 
well that’s mighty satisfyin’, and peace 
is wuth the price of a few mashed 
toes, crushed spirits and a hangin’ or 
two. 

As can be expected young Dan’! has 
a streak of this same character except 
that his firmness turns him against his 
father. The story becomes a conflict 
between these two dominants with the 
son seeking to humble the father. Who 
wins in the end is what we can leave 
for you to see, if you take in The Halli- 
day Brand. 


THE LITTLE HUT (MGM) .—Like a bor- 
ing and interminable joke this goes on 
and on. The play was supposed to 
have been a hilarious success in Lon- 
don or so they report. Probably, it was 
not so hilarious as just more vulgar 
than the film which has been com- 
pletely rearranged to omit the bad 
taste of the original plot. But, even 
reshuffled and only slightly tasteless, 


The Little Hut remains little entertain- 
ment. 

Our long and dull theme concerns 
one man madly in love with another 
man’s wife. The trio are shipwrecked 
and must make do with a cozy little 
island on which they build a big hut 
and a little one. Bachelor-living be- 
comes intolerable for the lone man 
of the mad passion. Since he and the 
husband are sharing shoes and things 
like that, he suggests that they share 
the wife. (This is all supposed to be 
unfolded amid gales of laughter on the 
part of the audience but from where | 
sat the gales were no better than fitful 
breezes). In case you’re wondering, 
they don’t share the wife (which 
squeaks that one past the censors, 
what?) 

Ava Gardner is the wife in this and 
about as miscast as possible. Her role 
calls for her to be an English society 
girl and every inch the lady. That 
represents an acting chore for which 
Miss Gardner was never intended by 
nature or inclination. David Niven is 
saddled with the ninny part of the 
bachelor and his accomplished abili- 
ties are wasted on the hopeless char- 
acter. 


THE YOUNG STRANGER (RKO).—A 
season or two back, this story ap- 
peared on television and one hour was 
about all it deserved. Here it has been 
expanded but hardly improved. James 
MacArthur, son of Helen Hayes, is cast 
as the boy who feels himself to be a 
stranger in his own home. 

I guess the intention of the writer of 
Young Stranger is to engender sym- 
pathy for a boy whose father is too 
busy to get to know him. My own re- 
action after watching some of the 
snarling, disrespectful routine of the 
son was that I didn’t blame the father. 
1 wouldn’t want to get to know this 
curt, snooty kid either. 

The failure of the picture is the 
failure of the story. This is not a well 
developed play in the matter of its 
characters. The theme has the mother 
and father beaten before they start. 
We never learn how they came to be so 
ineffectual and we never grasp how 
a son of these parents became such a 
disrespectful, snide boor. But he is one 
and there you have our picture. You 
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spend most of the watching, wanting 
to give the boy a good root in the 
pants. 

* oe o£ * 


WINTERING WITH TEEVEE.—With a 
quarter of the new year in the history 
books, we come to another periodic 
estimation of television. If we might 
borrow an idea from Mortimer Adler, 
we could say that TV has hit one of 
those plateaus where no learning or 
improvement goes on. The past year, 
in toto, might go down as the year of 
collapse and cancellation. Comedians, 
quizzes, dramas, spectaculars, news 
commentators, even commercials, 
floundered and failed. Some greal 
names found themselves in trouble and 
some greater ones contemplate the new 
vear, as possibly, one of employment. 
That little old bulb is becoming more 
potent than gossip as a means of de- 
stroying reputations. 

An interesting note to watch for in 
the next season will be the effect that 
the past season’s failures have on the 
TV industry. I have a suspicion that a 
majority of the channel chiefs are all 
for retrenchment. These pioneers are 
not above fear and they may find it 
very difficult to keep striking out to 
new goals when it’s much safer giving 
the public the tried and true cornballs 
of quizzes, mysteries, quizzes, westerns 
and quizzes. Then, too, think of the 
sponsors. These are the final arbiters 
about taking chances and usually they 
don’t want chances, they want sales. 
It’s hard to buck the man with the 
bankroll. As a result, adventure and 
enterprise and originality may be put 
aside for awhile. 

I think that would be a sad mistake 
and could prevent the development of 
TV for many years ahead. I grant that 
it’s easy for me to write that the Tele- 
men should be courageous and con- 
tinue to experiment and take chances. 
It’s not costing me more than a little 
ink from a typewriter ribbon. How- 
ever, I maintain, it’s the answer to last 
vear’s failures. The future in art, and 
much of life, is never insured by play- 
ing it safe and secure. Most often, that 
policy brings sterility and, eventually, 
dry-rot. The great future of TV is in 
its great past of fresh ideas being stim- 


ulated and given a chance. It must 
push off, rather than sink down on, 
the plateau where it seems to have been 
stalled this last season. 

The lack of success that attends suc- 
cessive spectaculars on TV should, and 
must, be driving the Top Brass of 
Channel Alley frantic. 1957 has been a 
woeful year for the shows-with-a-flour- 
ish although this faculty of the Specs 
for being floperoos is not new to 1957. 
One Max Liebman who practically fa- 
thered the spectacular quit on it this 
year after a couple of disastrous sea- 
sons. Max decided it was time to relax. 
Others stayed with the idea but their 
achievements have been no more dis- 
tinguished than Mr. Liebman’s. With 
the TV season well over, there have 
been no resounding hits in the spec- 
tacular field. Jack and the Beanstalk, 
High Button Shoes, Ruggles, Mayerling 
and the other specs have shattered the 
footlights as they hit the floor under 
critical blasts. 

What can be done about it all? | 
suppose the answer is, Wait until 1958. 
While waiting, I think we could sug- 
gest a point here and there. For one 
thing, the producers should be scrupu- 
lously careful in their casting—much 
of the blame for the specs’ failure rests 
here. Wrong people—popular people, 
name people—but wrong people are 
being highlighted in these shows to 
attract audiences and garner ratings. 
People are expected to tune in because 
of curiosity. The name personality 
satisfies the demand of that instinct in 
us but does not satisfy the demand of 
a major production. He may be strong 
on charm but he’s weak on talent and 
the show suffers. Fill two or three of 
ihe top roles in one show with names 
and even the redoubtable Shakespeare 
couldn’t survive the paucity of talent. 

For another thing, the TV boys 
should throw out their predisposition 
to treat the new medium as something 
akin to the stage or close to the movies. 
It is definitely not the living theater 
and certainly not motion pictures. It’s 
TV—and obvious as this might sound, 
it’s as obviously not being acted upon 

—it’s an entirely new phase of enter- 
tainment that demands a whole new 
approach if it intends to bring the 
big show to the little screen. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE POTTING SHED.—James Callifer’s 
father had been a professional atheist. 
“The Victorians doubted God,” says 
Mrs. Callifer, “but now men deny Him. 
It’s their certainty that is so negative. 
While men are unsure they’re still 
alive.” It was because his father was 
so sure that James finds himself al 
thirty in a world where nothing mat- 
ters. Incapable of either love or hate, 
he leaves his wife and finally seeks out 
a psychiatrist who discovers that 
James has no memory whatsoever of 
the first fourteen years of his life. 
Some shock must have caused this 
blackout but—what? 

James hurries home but is prevented 
from seeing his dying father by Mrs. 
Callifer who is deaf to his cry for help. 
How James unravels the mystery is 
the action of the play—the finest of the 
season. It has depth, wit and one scene 
as strong as any we know in the thea- 
ter. Mr. Graham Greene’s characters 
are also fully alive. Mrs. Callifer who, 
like Queen Victoria, centered herself 
on her husband; the son groping his 
way out of darkness; the atheist’s 
brother, the priest who has lost his 
faith and tries to assuage the anguish 
of his life with alcohol; the deserted 
wife who still loves her husband but 
would rather have love on a homely 
than heroic plane; the granddaughter 
whose adolescent curiosity proves of 
such value to James. That this child is 
the deus ex machina of the drama may 
be its weakest link but it is overlooked 
in the interest of the action. 

The play opens on the family doctor 
rehearsing the speech he is to make 
at the scattering of the ashes of Mr. 
Callifer who is dying upstairs and the 
act builds to a rather slow crescendo 
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with Callifer’s death and James’s frus- 
tration. Act II is tense throughout and 
after its hurtling climax, Act III is 
diminuendo with Mrs. Callifer’s con- 
fession, “Men form us either with their 
strength or with their weakness’— i! 
was her husband’s weakness she de- 
fended no matter what the cost to her 
son, 

As Mrs. Callifer, Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike gives a rare performance, temper- 
ing the cruelty of her passionate devo- 
tion with the suffering of a sensitive 
woman. Robert Flemyng brings reality 
to the desperation of a man lost in the 
dark as does Frank Conroy very won- 
derfully as the tortured priest who 
hides his whisky from his housekeeper 
but is punctilious about never taking 
a drop after midnight and who must 
go through the daily ritual of Mass and 
parochial duties in a night of unbelief. 

Leueen McGrath as James’s wife; Sir 
Lewis Casson as the family doctor; 
Rudolf Weiss as the psychiatrist; Carol 
Lynley as the granddaughter make up 
a distinguished cast. The Polting Shed 
was produced by Carmen Capalbo and 
Stanley Chase who are responsible for 
the Three Penny Opera’s revival. It is 
directed by Mr. Capalbo. 

We have purposely resisted the 
temptation of mentioning the magni- 
tude of the mystery connected with 
the actual potting shed in fairness to 
the dramatic interest. We can only 
assure you “the enterprise is explora- 
tion into God.”—Al the Bijou. 

We hear that Messrs. Capalbo and 
Chase intend other productions at the 
Bijou. They should be eagerly awaited. 


RENAUD - BARRAULT COMPANY. — 
Thanks to S. Hurok and the Govern- 
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ment of the French Republic, New 
York has had the privilege of seeing 
for the second time this extraordina- 
rily alive and gifted company who, in 
less than four weeks, have presented 
six widely diverse programs. 

The first was the greatest when Bar- 
rault accepted the difficult challenge 
of presenting Claudel’s mystical drama 
of Christophe Colomb which calls for 
orchestra, chorus, ballet and cinema. 
It was written in Washington, D. C., 
in 1926, when Monsieur Paul Claudel 
was French ambassador but was not 
produced in Paris till 1953. Staged 
against a blue cyclorama, there is a 
raised platform on which a huge sail, 
unfurled, can be used as a screen for 
the pictures. The chorus was grouped, 
sometimes reclining, on the proscen- 
ium. After a stately processional en- 
trance with banners and an unruly 
crowd, the Exponent, or Narrator 
opens a great book and announces 
“The Book of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus who discovered 
America. In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Certainly an unusual beginning for our 
theater. 

The faith of Columbus is the theme 
and there two Columbuses, Columbus 
the Man and the Columbus who lives 
in history. Barrault plays Columbus 
the Man; the other remains on the 
proscenium. Woven into the drama 
are the symbols of the Admiral’s name 
with the dove (colombe) on which Isa- 
bella as a girl places her ring—the 
dove which brings to Columbus the 
message of land. “My name is the Am- 
bassador of God, Christbearer. My first 
name is Christbearer and my second 
name is all that is light, all that is 
spirit, all that has wings.” The chorus 
is posterity who reply to the Opponent 
and the Defender. “I only promised to 
bring the world out of darkness not 
to save it from suffering,’ cries Co- 
lumbus when accused of selling his 
Indians as slaves. 

Chained to the mast on his last 
voyage home he wrestles with his con- 
science and is told that the world he 
discovered will never bear his name. 
The Queen dies before he can reach 
her and all he has left are his chains 
and his mule. It is on the mule that 
the Queen says she must approach the 


Eternal Gates. They are opened for 
her by the man who united two worlds 
under Christ’s Cross. The Chorus 
swells in an Alleluia. The whole score 
composed by Darius Milhaud is dra- 
matically one with the text, rising to 
a towering climax when land is sighted 
on the ship and “Terre a l'avant-Terre- 
terre-terre-terre! sounded by orchestra 
and chorus practically brings the audi- 
ence to its feet. Each in his own way, 
Claudel and Barrault have also injected 
some humor into the production—one 
of the finest of our time. 

On a very different level was Vol- 
pone adapted by Jules Romains from 
Stefan Zweig’s version of Ben Jon- 
son’s satire. Barrault has staged it in 
the spirit of the Italian Commedia dell’ 
arte and with more lightness than 
when seen here. That fine comedian, 
Bertin was the crafty old Venetian 
with Barrault as the ancient miser, 
Corbaccio —a wonderful character 
sketch — and Desailly as Mosca the 
servant who turns the tables on Vol- 
pone. Beauchamp made the Judge a 
delightful joke. 

Moliére’s Le Misanthrope with all its 
long speeches, was given freshness and 
superb humor by the delicacy of the 
characterizations topped by Barrault’s 
Aleeste whose earnest integrity made 
him likeable in spite of his vagaries. 
Madeleine Renaud was more artificial 
as Celimene but completely perceptive 
of every witty turn in the text. Bertin 
was delightful as Oronte, the bore who 
had written a sonnet. His exits and 
entrances were something to remem- 
ber. The set was very simple. 

Two one-act plays composed the 
fourth bill. Les Nuits de la Colére, by 
Salacrou was a tragedy of the Résist- 
ance in which three dead mer discuss 
their fate with the living and relive 
their story. It is shown that both Jean, 
the betrayed leader and Bazire, the 
friend who betrayed him did what 
they did for their families. Bazire only 
thought of preserving the security of 
his home but Jean faced death and tor- 
ture to leave a testament of honor to 
his children. Bazire’s wife who was 
the actual betrayer, voices the hard, 
practical voice of the collaborationist. 
Jean and Bazire were played by Bar- 
rault and Desailly with Renaud as 
Bazire’s wife. Feu la Mére de Madame 
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was an old-fashioned farce given life 
by Renaud, Bertin and Beauchamp. 

Intermezzo, by Giraudoux, was once 
produced here as The Enchanted and 
failed. It is a fantastic little comedy 
of a pretty schoolteacher who falls in 
love with a ghost and is saved by the 
ingenuous and faithful Comptroller of 
Weights and Measures. One of the most 
charming parts of the play are the 
schoolchildren, one of its handicaps 
the amount of dialogue without action 
which was brightened by the skill of 
Desailly and Bertin and pretty Simone 
Valére. We trust that the Renaud- 
Barrault Company will visit us soon 
again. 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET.—Desig- 
nated as a “sleeper” this comedy by 
Gore Vidal slipped into New York with 
only a $10,000 advance sale and with 
the prospect of only the Press for the 
second night audience. New York, 
however, loves a laugh and such a 
bright picture of the play’s potential 
for amusement appeared in the morn- 
ing papers that a line appeared like 
magic at the box office, the house was 
sold out that night and a “hit” was 
born! 

As the irresponsible visitor from a 
universe outside our solar system. 
Cyril Ritchard as Kreton steps blithely 
out of his “saucer” from “somewhere in 
the suburbs of Time,” explaining his 
antiquated costume by his miscalcula- 
tion of a century. He has made quite 
a hobby of our tiny planet and had 
hoped to be in time for the Civil War. 
The house on whose rose garden he 
has made a landing is the Virginia es- 
tate of a news commentator whose wife 
is far from Quiz material and whose 
daughter from Bryn Mawr has 
switched from Art to an intimate study 
of Man —notably the young farmer 
next door. 

Mr. Kreton’s powers of mind reading 
makes him an involuntary confidant of 
Ellen and her lover; it also makes him 
far more popular with Rosemary, the 
Siamese cat, than with the mumbling 
General from the Pentagon who has 
been most unwillingly assigned to this 
top-secret operation. The General, 
with his endless forms to make out in 
quintuplet, is played with petulant 
vacuousness by Eddie Mayehoff who 


shares comedy honors with Ritchard. 
Sarah Marshall is the unblushing but 
very pretty collegian who turns out to 
be the most intelligent member of the 
household and saves her country from 
the war which Mr. Kreton is planning 
for his own amusement. That she mar- 
ries her farmer before Act III is the 
author’s gloss to propriety but if Ellen 
is written as typical of American youth 
neither she nor her parents’ reactions 
to her vagaries are very encouraging. 
Francis Bethencourt plays a small but 
very important part with authority 
as does Grenadier Saadi, the cat who 
understudied her mother in Bell, Book 
and Candle and who has a very feline 
conversation with Mr. Kreton. This 
genial spatial visitor is most engag- 
ingly played by Mr. Ritchard who is 
also the director. 

The comedy was enlarged from a TV 
script and at one point in Act II gets 
very tenuous but revives in Act III. 
Oliver Smith has provided a charming 
set; Feder the uncanny light effects 
and the Barrons the sound effects.—Al/ 
the Booth. 


HOLIDAY FOR LOVERS.—This is the 
chronicle of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dean 
of Minneapolis, Minn., who are sailing 
from New York to visit the capitals of 
Europe. Their reactions to Paris, Rome 
and Seville supposedly provide the 
comedy. The Deans are a prosperous 
affectionate couple but as parents com- 
plete morons. The elder daughter has 
been studying music in Paris for three 
years without any apparent chaperone 
and Mrs. Dean complacently watches 
her sixteen-year-old girl pick up a 
young American artist in the Louvre 
and then in the name of romance per- 
suades Mr. Dean to let the young peo- 
ple marry and settle down in Paris for 
the duration of Paul’s scholarship. 
Shepherd Traube, producer and di- 
rector, has persuaded Don Ameche to 
make his debut as a star in this re- 
tarded comedy which he has roughed 
up by casting Audrey Christie and 
George Mathews as the Deans’ in-laws 
from Cleveland. Mr. Mathews, usually 
a contented gangster, is now dressed 
up in striped trousers as a tycoon 
teamster; Miss Christie echoes her hus- 
band’s “T’oid Avenoo” diction while 
Carmen Mathews and Ann Flood as 
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Mrs. Dean and daughter are gentle and 
well-mannered. Mr. Ameche, left in 
the middle, is alternately a rough or 
polished diamond. We fear it will take 
all Mr. Ameche’s box office appeal to 
sell Mr. Ronald Alexander’s humor,— 
Aft the Longacre. 


THE TUNNEL OF LOVE.—Time was 
when the Theater Guild liked to stand 
for what was most intelligent in the 
theater. What a shock it is therefore 
to find them the producers of the 
cheapest of farces—a mixture of bad 
taste, bad language and vacuity. In a 
converted barn in some noxious su- 
burban community—here called West- 
port—-the two men in the story punctu- 
ate the “damns” which constitute their 
vocabulary with gulps of whisky. One 
is a respectable but unsuccessful car- 
toonist who wants to adopt a baby; 
the other a successful and licentious 
editor who already has three children. 
How Augie and Isolde Poole are finally 
awarded a baby for adoption is neither 
a reputable nor very funny tale which 
the sentimentality wrapped round it 
seems to make the dingier. 

Tom Ewell was very much funnier 
in another adulterous trifle called 
Seven Year Itch. Here his comedy 
seems rather laboriously: forced due to 
the illiteracy and repetitiousness of the 
script. The idiocy of a man who chases 
a mouse with a bath towel is only 
equalled by the idiocy of the authors 
who try to make the scene hilarious by 
making Ewell trouserless. Very pretty 
and quite out of place in the vulgar 
proceedings is Nancy Olson (Mrs. Alan 
Jay Lerner). At the end, Ewell as 
Poole, suggests that they move back to 
the city to bring up their child in more 
wholesome surroundings. Tunnel of 
Love has been hailed as a “sexorama.” 
Its most popular joke is that Rockabye 
Adoption has the best selection of 
babies because it is situated half way 
between Smith and Yale.— Al the 
Royale. 


THE HIDDEN RIVER.—The corroding 
influence of revenge is heavy in the 
atmosphere of this compelling play 
about the aftermath of the French Ré- 


sistance from a story by Storm Jame- 
son, published in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Very intelligently dramatized by 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz, it opens with 
the visit of a former British pilot to 
the Manor on the Loire where the Mon- 
nerie brothers had concealed him and 
then floated him down the river to 
safety concealed in a shipment of their 
grapes. The Monneries’ first cousin 
had been the leader of the local Ré- 
sistance until he was betrayed and tor- 
tured to death by the Gestapo and the 
memory of his betrayal has left to his 
mother, now chatelaine of the Manor, 
only one purpose in life—revenge on 
her son’s betrayer. 

The two Monneries are more willing 
to live in the present but the R. A. F. 
man is as rabid to avenge his friend 
and supplies the first clue to the Judas. 
This is confirmed by a comment from 
Uncle Daniel who had been brought 
home from prison to die. Monsieur 
Daniel Monnerie had been jailed for 
collaboration because he had invited 
the German General to dinner. It had 
been for a discussion of Goethe with 
an old school friend but there is no 
place for tolerance in war. Had the 
betrayer been discovered at the time 
of his infamy and instantly shot it 
would have been much healthier for 
everyone, as the harboring of hate is 
slow poison and gives this play an 
acrid aftertaste. A terrible situation 
exists when the curtain falls. 

Directed by Robert Lewis, there is 
a strong cast with Lili Darvas as the 
vengeful Mother; Dennis King as Uncle 
Daniel; Robert Preston as Jean Mon- 
nerie and David King-Wood as the 
Englishman. Gaby Rodgers and Peter 
Brandon prove their individual talents 
as the younger Monneries.— Al the 
Playhouse. 


DR. FAUSTUS and PARADE AT THE 
DEVIL’S BRIDGE. — Two plays about 
the Devil is the unusual program of- 
fered by the Blackfriars’ Guild and 
both the tragedy of Faust by Christo- 
pher Marlowe and the fantasy by Henri 
Ghéon are presented with their usual 
intelligence and spirit.__At Blackfriars 
(316 East 57th Street). 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE DAY THE MONEY STOPPED 

by Brendan Gill 

Doubleday. $2.95 
“You look well,” Charlie says to his 
sister, the first time he sees her after 
their father’s death. “Thank goodness. 
But oh, Kathie! The Hallowe’enness 
of you.” That “Hallowe’enness” phrase 
—referring to the fact that Kathie is 
wearing black—is typical of Charlie, 
perceptive but just a little too cute to 
be real or comfortable. For years 
Charlie has played the part of the 
ne’er-do-well of easy charm, always 
sure of being bailed out of financial 
and other scrapes by a wealthy and in- 
dulgent father. Now there will be no 
more money, for Charlie Morrow, a 
run-down Don Juan whose tricks and 
jokes are no longer glossed over by 
youth and good looks, has been cut out 
of the will. 

The action of The Day the Money 
Stopped takes place in Richard Mor- 
row’s office. (This book is more like 
a short play than a novel, with its 
dialogue and pacing, its exits and en- 
trances on a single set.) Richard is 
the “correct” Morrow brother, not the 
one their father loved, but the con- 
ventional one. Charlie has made a 
career of “upsetting” Richard, and the 
entire book, which calls on memories 
but avoids flashback, is devoted to 
demonstrating Charlie’s ability to put 
righteousness and smugness in the 
wrong. Charlie speaks from what F. 
Scott Fitzgerald called “the authority 
of failure.” But Charlie is too adept at 
self-pity to gain much reader sym- 
pathy, and his final success—a renun- 
ciation of the old Charlie and the 
promise of new life in a cheap hotel 
with Richard’s secretary—makes for a 


trick, arbitrary and shabby ending. 
This brief novel falls far short of Mr. 
Gill’s subtle and eloquent first novel, 
The Trouble of One House. 


DRUG ON THE MARKET 

by Henry Brinton 

Macmillan. $2.75 
Here is one of those extremely casual, 
wonderfully written British pieces of 
mystery-making. The setting is mostly 
Cornwall, where John Stang, Member 
of Parliament, has come—as is the 
manner of amateur sleuths—for a rest. 
Although the book gives off an air of 
the calm and leisurely, Stang is hunted 
all over the place by some determined 
would-be assassins, just about the time 
an eminent scientist disappears. Since 
this is Cornwall, smuggling turns out 
to be part of the intricate pattern. Not 
much of a puzzler, but a good example 
of the village charm (complete with 
random gore) school. Recommended. 


THE SCAPEGOAT 

by Daphne du Maurier 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The extraordinary audacity of the plot 
of The Scapegoat is nothing compared 
to the boldness with which Miss du 
Maurier, as cool a hand as she ever 
was, carries it out. That two men 
looking exactly alike should meet, no- 
tice the likeness (upon which one de- 
cides to act) and change places for a 
week would, in the hands of almost 
anyone else, not be worth a second 
glance. But Miss du Maurier not only 
carries it off, she improves on it and 
elaborates a complex web of relation- 
ships among people who come to mat- 
ter very much to the reader. 

An Englishman named John, a uni- 
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versity lecturer, bored, dispirited, idly 
on his way to a Trappist retreat, falls 
in with a Frenchman. The next morn- 
ing John, who speaks perfect French, 
finds that he is that Frenchman. As 
the Count de Gué, he appears at his 
chateau and discovers one by one the 
members of his “family.” He concludes 
that the man he is impersonating is in- 
deed a rascal, and he sets about the 
hopeless task of retrieving the de Gué 
fortunes and, without being stuffy 
about it, righting things generally. 
Amazed that he is going along unde- 
dected, John finds he has woven 
strands of love and obligation with the 
members of his pretended family. He 
is, at last, a man who has learned what 
to do with: failure. Things come to a 
superb climax, of course. The Scape- 
goat is an adult thriller of substance— 
one that should not be missed. 


THE WILD SWAN 
by Margaret Kennedy 
Rinehart. $3.75 


Of all the foibles of men which must 
move the comic spirit, few are more 
productive of wry fun than the mis- 
understanding one century is given to 


when contemplating another. That we 
totally misunderstand the Victorians— 
because we are, essentially, grubbier 
people—is the bland and wicked as- 
sumption behind The Wild Swan. An 
English film outfit, we find at the be- 
ginning, has descended upon the vil- 
lage of Bramstock to do a cheap film 
that “tells all.” It seems that the love 
letters of Dorothea Harding have been 
found. 

Dorothea Harding was a minor Vic- 
torian, a poet, a writer of children’s 
books and long novels of unimpeach- 
able morals. But underneath all that 
rectitude, so BBB films profoundly 
hope and believe, was a smouldering 
soul, a secret and florid sinner. The 
family is out for money, the film people 
out for local color. But Miss Kennedy 
is out for far bigger, far more elusive, 
game. She is out for the truth. She 
gives us, in a series of adroit flashbacks 
in Victorian sweep and style, the real 
Dorothea the others are missing. We 
learn how the cryptic comment, “I 
have sent G. away,” has been com- 
pletely misinterpreted. Dorothea is not 
only innocent; she is of a stature and 


grandeur the film people and her fam- 
ily do not even suspect. At the end, 
nobody wins; all are equal in the “lost 
legions” of those “who never get any- 
where.” The Wild Swan is splendid 
and, in the English manner, sly. It is 
an altogether remarkable blend of 
humor, satire, realism, and fantasy. 
Very, very special. 


WINTER QUARTERS 

by Alfred Duggan 

Coward-McCann. $3.75 
Mr. Alfred Duggan, one of the most 
skillful historical novelists of our day, 
has rather specialized in dramatizing 
history’s “lost causes.” One of the most 
obscure of these, surely, is the bid 
made by Marcus Licinus Crassus for 
imperial power in Rome. Crassus was 
low man of a triumvirate with Pompey 
and Caesar. A financial expert and 
wealthy man, he wanted glory as a 
great general. Thus, when he was fat 
and old, he marched to the East at the 
front of a makeshift army headed, he 
thought, for a Roman triumph. 

He went, of course, to defeat and 
death. His army was almost com- 
pletely destroyed by Parthian archers, 
and Crassus was murdered by his own 
people. The story of his ill-advised 
campaign is told here by a narrator 
who is a minor noble from Gaul, one 
of the mercenaries in the Roman army. 
Mr. Duggan has some mild fun demon- 
strating the differences between Gallic 
and Roman attitudes toward war and 
honor, but this book lacks the sparkle 
of previous volumes. This is partly 
due to the fact that in the place of 
chivalry and crusading zeal of his 
previous books, Mr. Duggan presents 
here a pagan society with infantile 
worship of warlike gods for one group, 
the barbarians, and homosexuality and 
decadence for those who consider 
themselves civilized. 


BLUE CAMELLIA 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes 
Messner. $3.95 
Mrs. Keyes has done another careful 
job of research in a hitherto neglected 
area of American history to produce a 
long novel which balances entertain- 
ment and instruction. Homesteading in 
southwestern Louisiana, with particu- 
lar attention to the rice crop, is the 
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subject for exhaustive survey this time. 
Her main characters come from II- 
linois to settle in a promoter’s para- 
dise. In due time the barren areas are 
settled and folks are thriving. The 
Winslows find Cajun families in pos- 
session of much of the area, and Mrs. 
Keyes is able to show the differences 
in mores and customs between those of 
the Winslows and other Northerners 
and those of the Catholic Cajuns. 

Lavinia Winslow, the heroine, finds 
herself courted by two Cajun young 
men of good family. As readers have 
been trained to expect, she loves the 
feckless scamp and not the staid, up- 
right one. What happens when she 
marries the man she does not love and 
when “Fleex” (for Felix), the man she 
loves, returns makes for the somewhat 
slender plot. There are many pleasant 
pages of background devoted to the 
coming of the amenities to the region. 
Especially charming is the bit about 
Lavinia’s schooling with the nuns at 
Grand Coteau. Mrs. Keyes, though, lays 
on the Cajun material with a heavy 
hand. Characters are always coming 
out with remarks like this: “I don’t 
believe it, me.” As for Blue Camellia, 
I can take it or leave it, me. 


COUNT ROLLER SKATES 

by Thomas Sancton 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Count Roller Skates has for its focus 
the lives of the “underground people” 
of small circus and carnival as they 
come together in the New Orleans of 
1912. These people are the failures, 
the has-been performers who, in their 
dreaming underground, relive in hid- 
den and desperate loneliness, a glam- 
orous past. When the underground 
world and the dreamless world of non- 
performers and _ non - professionals 
meet, the result is further pathos, fur- 
ther unreality. When the Count and 
Hilda meet and marry, two people 
merely parallel their loneliness. 

Mr. Sancton’s novel is as bright and 
gaudy as a circus wagon, though, for 
all its somber theme. The courting of 
Hilda, poor and desperately respect- 
able, by the ex-sailor and ex-machinist 
who styles himself a Polish count is 
weird and wonderful. With broad 
satiric touches the author sketches in 
the half world of harlots and dead- 


beats, with their violent love-making 
and quarrels, their loyalties, and their 
essential innocence. The protagonist 
of this most unusual book is a fascinat- 
ing combination of crackpot with great 
plans, hard-working family man, and 
lost soul who always manages to retain 
a few shreds of dignity. To be be- 
trayed by an illusion, and yet survive 
—all of the characters manage this 
after one fashion or another. 


A SMALL FIRE 

by Gladys Schmitt 

Dial. $3.50 
“A small fire,” the motto of this book 
goes, “sufficeth for life.” A Small Fire 
is a sensitively written novel which 
examines in depth some of the impli- 
cations of that sentence from Sir 
Thomas Browne. When he comes to a 
small college of fine arts, Arthur Sanes 
causes a small fire among faculty and 
students alike. A pianist of some repu- 
tation for his recordings, he has come 
grudgingly to a college not of the first 
rank. He gives every impression that 
he is slumming, that he has nothing 
but open contempt for everybody. He 
is a mighty enigma in a very small, 
self-contained world. 

Freida Hartmann, a voice teacher at 
the college, decides to solve the enigma. 
Or rather, since Sanes is civil to her, 
the problem becomes hers by common 
consent. She falls in love with him, 
of course —this rude, ugly, tortured 
man. When Sanes is maneuvered by 
well-meaning but ill-advised friends 
into giving a concert at Town Hall in 
New York, Freida has her answer. 
Miss Schmitt rather waives her own 
resolution and concludes too abruptly, 
but her study of a man whose tempera- 
ment is greater than his talent is an 
engrossing one. An intimate knowledge 
of music and music criticism is ob- 
viously, though not ostentatiously, the 
author’s. 

The author’s portrayal of the stu- 
dent and faculty types of a campus 
which is materialistic and at times 
amoral, yet seriously devoted to art 
and beauty, is incisive and just. Arthur 
Sanes unsolved is somehow more in- 
teresting than Sanes solved. 

Perhaps that is why Miss Schmitt at 
the end seems glad to be done with 
him. 
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SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 

by Alice Harwood 

Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50 
James Stuart, brother of that indis- 
pensable gift to historical novelists, 
Mary Queen of Scots, is the protagonist 
of this long, partisan novel. James, be- 
ing the illegitimate son of Scotland’s 
James V and a Scottish noblewoman, 
had no normal chance to inherit his 
father’s kingdom. James, born a Cath- 
olic and intended for the Church, be- 
came an ardent Protestant. Some his- 
torians and historical novelists hint 
that this was because only in the Prot- 
estant cause could that of James suc- 
ceed. Miss Harwood would not have 
it so. In Seats of the Mighty she be- 
comes a convinced follower of John 
Knox in the pure name of freedom. 

Seats of the Mighty traces the life 


of James from his boyhood until after 
the birth of Mary’s heir, England’s fu- 
ture James I. Since James opposed 
Mary’s marriage with Lord Darnley, 
he seems to be a part of the suspect 
party plotting against the Queen. The 
book ends long before Mary’s story is 
done, long before her imprisonmeni 
and death at Elizabeth’s hands. “What 
is coming to her, and to me, in the 
years that maun follow?” James muses 
on the final page. He can only hope for 
the preservation of the Protestant 
cause and for a Scotland that will 
never “be severed from England again 
in mortal hate”; this last was a strange 
wish from a Scots patriot. Perhaps a 
sequel will make it all clear, for in this 
huge installment Miss Harwood writes 
around history rather than charging 
right into the heart of it. 


FI oie New Books 


THE INCREDIBLE IVAR KREUGER 

by Allen Churchill 

Rinehart. $3.95 
“I had Ambition, by which sin 

The angels fell; 
I climbed and, step by step, O Lord, 

Ascended into Hell.” 
The above lines, from W. H. Davies’ 
Ambition, are brought into sharp focus 
by this extraordinary, sometimes har- 
rowing, tale of the sordid existence 
of the Swedish match king. From 
early childhood the seeds of power 
and ambition were apparent in the 
make-up of Ivar. At school he cheated 
to get passing grades; and gradually 
he began to develop an outward de- 
meanor of flowery graciousness and 
diplomacy which endeared him to 
quite a number of people. But within, 
there was a sinister pattern of growth 
culminating in the successful bringing 
about of his reckless financial and 
business manipulations which resulted 
in international recognition as a 
shrewd financier. 

The master swindler was so clever 
that he duped great minds the world 


over, but in the end Kreuger’s own 
bizarre adroitness succeeded in kill- 
ing him. Mr. Churchill imbues his 
well-written yarn with symbolic over- 
tones: “And the earth was void and 
empty, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep” (Genesis 1:2). The match 
king lived and died in spiritual dark- 
ness. Frank Detv’Isona. 


DOCUMENTS OF 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORY 

by John Tracy Ellis 

Bruce. $8.75 
For a number of years Catholics have 
shown an increasing awareness of the 
value of archives. They now generally 
realize that great importance attaches 
not only to enormous projects such as 
those fathered by the Bollandists and 
by Ludwig Pastor, but also to the work 
of men who have preserved and ar- 
ranged collections dealing perhaps 
with only one country, or one insti- 
tution, and for merely a century or 
two. This brings to mind the fact that 
Monsignor Ellis has attained his wide 
reputation, not only because of his 
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published works, but also because it is 
largely through his influence that we 
now have so vast an amount of archival 
material steadily growing more valu- 
able. 

Monsignor Ellis’ latest volume —a 
model of its kind—presents a wide 
variety of records and documents, both 
official and personal. Because many 
of them would make little impression 
on readers unfamiliar with the back- 
ground, the editor has skillfully intro- 
duced each of the texts so that the 163 
items become doubly useful. More than 
a few readers will be especially inter- 
ested in the quotation from Cardinal 
Gibbons’ letter assuring Pope Leo XIII 
that “Americanism as it has been 
called, has nothing in common with 
the views, aspirations, doctrine and 
conduct of Americans.” They will be 
interested also in the letter written by 
Father Hecker in 1859 which sketches 
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the plans and hopes of the newly 
founded Paulist Congregation; and 
they will be interested still again in 
the note on the founding of the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council during 
World War I, largely through the in- 
itiative of Father John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
editor of THE CATHOLIC WorLD at that 
time. JosEPH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 

by Langston Hughes 

and Milton Meltzer 

Crown. $5.95 
THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON RACE RELATIONS 

by John LaFarge, S.J. 

Doubleday. $2.95 
To the growing list of books dealing 
with the subject of relations between 
white and Negro Americans must be 
added these two titles. The first is a 


NEW BOOKS for SPRING 


The Gospel 
to Every Creature 


By Rt. Rev. Léon-Joseph Suenens, with a 
Preface by Most Rev. John Baptist Mon- 
tini — Every priest and layman who has 
at heart a desire for a greater and better 
world and for a more effective apostolate 
of the Church in the world will find in 
this book plenty of material for reflection 
and encouragement. 


Belloc the Man 


By Eleanor and Reginald Jebb — Kalei- 
doscopic sketches of Belloc between the 
years 1903 and 1914, written by his 
daughter and son-in-law. This is the first 
book to show what Belloc was like in the 


full flood of his manhood. $3.25 


A History 
of the Catholic Church 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, B. — Here, 
presented with impartiality and clarity, 
is the dramatic story of the Church from 
the earliest times to the present day. 
Contains a vast amount of material drawn 
from the best sources without the omis- 
sion of any essential facts. $7.50 


Marriage and Rhythm 


By John L. Thomas, S.J.—A_ distin- 
guished American sociologist approaches 
the problem of rhythm in the context of 
life, taking into account the moral, so- 
cial, economic, psychological, and physi- 
cal aspects of married love. $3.00 








Lay People in the Church 


By Yves M.-]. Congar, O.P., translated by Donald Attwater — With clarity and 
precision, Father Congar discusses the laity’s participation in the mission of the 
Church. He points out exactly what the layman’s function is and shows that the 
fulness of his cooperation demands intelligent and informed initiative. 


$6.75 
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handsomely produced, folio-size nar- 
rative-in-pictures of the Negro element 
in our population. Beginning with the 
arrival of the first African slave ship 
and continuing through such recent 
events as the Emmett Till murder case, 
its 1,000 illustrations tell a moving and 
very human story of suffering, progress 
against odds, and the hope of ultimate 
triumph in the search for justice. 

Mr. Meltzer, himself the owner of an 
outstanding collection of pictures in 
the field of Negro history, has culled 
through hundreds of thousands of il- 
lustrations for the very excellent ones 
used in the book. To his work has 
been added the considerable literary 
talents of Mr. Hughes. As is sometimes 
the case in publishing histories of mi- 
nority groups, the authors have oc- 
casionally erred in relying too heavily 
on sources biased in their direction-— 
in giving unquestioned credence, for 
example, to the writings of Theodore 
Weld and Hinton R. Helper; and in 
basing the section on the Negro during 
the Abolition-Civil War period largely 
on the memoirs of Frederick Douglass. 
On the whole, however, this is an out- 
standing piece of work — one of the 
best, indeed, in its field, and it well 
deserves a permanent place in private 
as well as public libraries. 

The second book is the first in a 
new Catholic Viewpoint Series being 
brought out by Hanover House. Ac- 
cording to editor John J. Delaney’s 
introduction, the aim of the new series 
will be “to select various problems in 
which there have been misunderstand- 
ings and differences of opinion about 
the position of the Catholic Church.” 
The problem of the treatment of racial 
minorities was selected as the first to 
be treated; and Father John LaFarge, 
S.J., long the brilliant editor of Amer- 
ica and a champion of racial justice, 
was asked to analyze the problem. 

In general, Father LaFarge has con- 
formed to the “overall pattern” for the 
series set forth by the editor, viz.: he 
analyzes the problem, examines its his- 
torical background, states the position 
of the Church, and discusses the posi- 
tion of the individual Catholic in rela- 
tion to the problem. The book seems to 
be aimed at a Catholic audience 
(though this may not be the intention 
of the publishers), and it hardly seems 


possible that many Catholics can, in 
these times, be unaware of the material 
covered in the first three points on the 
question of race relations. The leader- 
ship of the Church has for some years 
now voiced an unequivocal position on 
the question of racial justice. If the 
Catholic viewpoint has been misunder- 
stood, it is on the fourth point—that of 
individual application. Here Father 
LaFarge has many good and pertinent 
suggestions for the individual Catholic 
desiring to apply Catholic principles 
in this field. 
Joan Doy Le, PH.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR IN 
THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION 
by E. Harris Harbison 

Scribner’s. $3.00 : 

The title of this book is misleading. 
It is not a study of the Christian 
Scholar as such during the Reforma- 
tion period. It is a sketchy treatment 
of Erasmus, Luther and Calvin, hardly 
objective, with what might be called 
two very general introductory pre- 
Reformation chapters and a conclusion 
with a strong Protestant bias. By no 
means does it give the proper picture, 
either of Christian scholarship in the 
long years preceding the Revolt when 
the Church alone gave Christian schol- 
ars to the world, or during the years 
of the Revolt itself when scholarship 
was at its lowest ebb since the first 
barbarians from the North threatened 
Western’ civilization. Certainly it 
throws little, if any real light on the 
second Dark Ages which followed the 
successful attack by the so-called 
Reformers, this time a united Chris- 
tendom. In short, it is an attempt to 
justify the author’s contention that the 
Protestant Revolt “was to a large ex- 
tent a learned movement, a thing of 
professors and students, a scholar’s 
revolution.” 

There is too much evidence to the 
contrary to accept this one-eyed view 
of a catastrophe — religious, spiritual 
and moral—from which we are still 
suffering four centuries afterwards. 
There is also too much evidence that 
in one sense the Protestant Revolt was 
the end-product of that decline in 
scholarship which followed the hey- 
day of scholasticism. 

Of course there were real scholars 
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during the Reformation period, some 
of whom this book mentions only in 
passing, but all of them did not revolt 
against the authority of the Church. 
To omit them or to give them scant 
attention merely emphasizes the au- 
thor’s novel if not convincing thesis, 
that this book would like to present 
the Revolt as something essentially in- 
tellectual. Even if one were to grant 
him this much, for the sake of argu- 
ment, one could not ignore the intel- 
lectual, as well as the moral and spir- 
itual chaos which the _ so-called 
Reformers, scholars or otherwise, in- 
troduced into the modern world. This 
is too important a consideration to be 
ignored even in a work of this kind. 
Rr. Rev. Mser. Josepu B. Cope. 


ADVENTURER SAINTS 

by Abbé Omer Englebert 

Kenedy. $4.00 
What makes a Saint? Many men have 
struggled with that problem but have 
seldom emphasized the obvious thing 
Abbé Englebert makes plain in his 
preface: there’s no answer to the ques- 
tion. You should ask Who makes a 
Saint, and the answer to that is simply: 
God. 

This book shows briefly how five 
rather ordinary people accepted God’s 
invitation to adventure and became 
extraordinary Saints. Among them we 
meet Joan of Arc, a simple girl leading 
the armies of France; Brother Giles, a 
Franciscan (born four times, so he 
said), reaching lovingly for eternity 
and leaving the world his “Golden Say- 
ings”; the limping conquistador, Juni- 
pero Serra, roaming California to 
bring God to the savages; Peter Chanel, 
a French country priest, seeking mar- 
tyrdom on a little island in the South 
Pacific; and Martin of Tours, soldier- 
turned-Bishop, giving up his Roman 
sword for Christ’s Cross. Adventurers 
all, but adventurers for Christ, traips- 
ing across the world at His command. 

Any new approach to the saints may 
be a happy occasion for readers to find 
out just how extraordinary these peo- 
ple were. In a volume of this size (276 
pages) each life must necessarily be 
compressed, making it almost im- 
possible, unfortunately, for any of the 
five to come off the page and really 
enter the room. We hope, though, that 


these brief accounts will entice the 
reader into seeking even more knowl- 
edge about God’s holy people (perhaps 
to the author’s The Last of the Con- 
quistadors, among others). 

RicHarp A. Down. 


THOMAS MERTON: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Frank Dell’Isola 

Farrar Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
In this splendid bibliography Frank 
Dell’Isola has performed an invaluable 
service to all readers interested in the 
writings of the Trappist monk, Thomas 
Merton, and to scholars in general. 
Just a glance at its meticulous listings 
shows it to have been a prodigious task 
—the expanded and perfected product 
of an earlier bibliography which ap- 
peared in the Winter (1954-55) issue 
of Thought. His work is professional 
in every detail, and follows in the main 
the same listings used by the American 
Library Association Cards. 

The book is arranged in nine sec- 
tions with a view to facility in im- 
mediate reference. The first section 
lists 21 books and pamphlets and 
includes the reprint and paper-back 
editions of The Seven Storey Mountain, 
Seeds of Contemplation, and The Sign 
of Jonas, as well as the special edition 
of Seeds of Contemplation—100 copies 
signed by the author, and the reprint 
edition of The Waters of Siloe, with 
notations on certain variations in the 
texts. 

The second section lists books both 
foreign and domestic—22 items — 
containing contributions by Merton, 
such as prefaces, forewords, introduc- 
tions, individual chapters, comments, 
and various published excerpts from 
his writings. 

The third section of the bibliography 
specifies articles and book reviews 
written by Merton (1938-1955), from 
those of his pre-monastic days in New 
York City, published in the New York 
Times, and the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, to those written since his en- 
trance into Gethsemani, and published 
in such magazines as THE CATHOLIC 
Wori_p, The Commonweal, Worship, 
Integrity, The Month, and The Dublin 
Review, to mention several. 

The fourth division is in the 
manner of a critical research schol- 
ar’s paradise, in that it lists the 
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critical articles and letters about 
Thomas Merton which have appeared 
in various publications both in this 
country and abroad. Among the 74 
items noted are those of controversy 
which have at times centered about 
this young monk and his writing, not- 
ably V. S. Pritchett’s review of Elected 
Silence, (English edition of The Seven 
Storey Mountain), in the English maga- 
zine, The Statesman and Nation, which 
was brilliantly answered by Evelyn 
Waugh in an intellectual skirmish of 
some proportions, in which eventually 
Harry Binns and R. van Eck also en- 
gaged. Section five notes three trans- 
lations from the French made by 
Thomas Merton in his early days at 
the monastery. 

Section six catalogues three titles 
under Miscellanea, Special Foreign 
Editions, and Recordings. In this part, 
which assembles alphabetically by lan- 
guage and chronologically by title, 
the numerous translations of Merton’s 
books, poems, and essays, is really the 
surprise of the whole book! For here 
are named 65 items, representing some 
fifteen of his works, translated into 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Portuguese, Spanish, Swedish, and 
also in English and Irish editions. 
Then follows a division on Merton’s 
unpublished works, including the eight 
series of Orientation Notes, (used by 
the Trappist seminarians); and the 
Notes on Sacred Art. The final section of 
the bibliography lists Merton Juvenilia, 
including the young Merton’s contribu- 
tions to school publications while at 
Oakham (Rutland, England), Cam- 
bridge University, and later at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
This is followed by a series of nine in- 
dices, one for each section of the bib- 
liography, with items listed according 
to letter of section and number of item. 
In the index of articles about Merton, 
author’s names are given. 

The labor of research, checking and 
rechecking of Mertoniana that went 
into the compiling of this bibliography 
must have been tremendous, but we 
are sure that it was a labor of admira- 
tion and of love, and one in which 
there was something in the manner of 
special privilege, in that Mr. Dell’- 
Isola was granted permission by the 
Abbot of Gethsemani to spend some 


























Moral theology volumes ready... 


MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS, Ill 


VIRTUES AND 
STATES OF LIFE, IV 


A. M. Henry, O.P., Editor 


Both volumes of The Theology 
Library probe into the live area of 
theological thought in search of an- 
swers to modern moral problems. 
With emphasis on positive theol- 
ogy, these volumes consider the 
nature of a free act, the nature of 
law and authority, the influence of 
grace in the human act, and the 
positive development of human and 
supernatural virtues. 

Vol. Il, 464 pp.—$6.50 
Vol. IV, 792 pp.—$8.75 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
SOUTHERN PASTOR 
J. B. Gremillion 


A timely and intimate story— 
from the ‘new’ South—about the 
ae to-day hopes and struggles of 

hard working pastor and his 
de 

$3.95 


THE 


Catholic Church, U. S. A. 


Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
A look at the life, history, organ- 


ization, diversity and influence of 
the Church in the United States. 


$5.95 
At all bookstores 
FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
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days in research in the monks’ library 
at the abbey, where he also met and 
conversed with the subject of his bib- 
liography, Thomas Merton, now Father 
Louis, and Master of Choir Novices. 

Christian scholars of the future 


SHORTER 


THREE DAYS TO ETERNITY, by 
Richard Reid and Edward J. Moffett. 
(Newman. $2.50). This is the story of 
Father Sandy Cairns, a Maryknoll Mis- 
sionary of Scottish birth, who worked 
among the pagans on Sancian Islands 
a few miles off the coast of China 
where Francis Xavier died. The sim- 
ply-written, deeply-moving account 
has been compiled by the distinguished 
Richard Reid, editor of The Catholic 
News, and Father Edward J. Moffett 
of Maryknoll who followed in the 
footsteps of Father Cairns and was 
eventually sentenced to death, but then 
expelled. 

Father Cairns went on a temporary 
mission to the refugees who crowded 
into Canton after the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Shanghai in 1937. On his re- 
turn to his own people in Sancian, he 
found them suffering so greatly from 
the Japanese invaders that he wrote a 
strong protest to the Japanese occupa- 
tion government. He received no reply 
but soon afterwards, a Japanese officer 
whispered to him a furtive message, 
“You flee, not die. Not flee, you die.” 
The warning repeated over and over 
again had no effect on the missionary. 
Three days later a Japanese motor 
boat landed on the beach. Father 
Sandy was told to get in; and after the 
boat pulled away, he was drowned in 
the sea. 

A RIGHT TO BE MERRY, by Sister 
Mary Francis (Sheed & Ward. $3.00). 
The Poor Clares are commonly regard- 
ed as the most austere of our religious 
orders of women, but this authentic 
description of their life is not an 
“austere” book. It gives their schedule 
of work and prayer; it reveals their 
wholehearted devotedness to penance 
and adoration; yet it also shows how 
consistently happy and even gay they 
are. With a touch of mischief the 
author writes, “it’s just as well our 
rule of silence does not forbid laugh- 
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will owe to Mr. Dell’Isola a great debt 
indeed. The least one can say of the 
bibliography is that it should have its 
place on the shelf of every reference 
department in every library of the 
land. Sister M. THERESE. 


NOTICES 


ing.” That point is driven home when 
when she tells about the little playlet 
which reproduced a famous episode— 
St. Clare’s bringing the sacred cibo- 
rium out from the Tabernacle to 
frighten away the savage Turks about 
to scale the walls of the convent. Stage 
directions called for Sister Illuminata 
to hurry in with the appalling news, 
and for Sister Celeste to scream out in 
terror. At the first rehearsal Sister 
Celeste’s attempt was only a pitiful 
squeal; but she practiced well, and 
eventually she let out so dreadful a 
scream that workmen laboring nearby 
rushed in, ready to kill somebody. The 
Mother Abbess soothed them by saying 
the young nuns were practicing a play 
“describing the life of our holy Foun- 
dress”; and the workmen, we are told, 
“went away with thoughts too deep 
for words.” 

THE BERNAL DIAZ CHRONICLES: 
The True Story of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico, translated and edited by Albert 
Idell (Doubleday. $5.00). There is 
general recognition of the historical 
importance of the memoir named 
above, which was written by one of 
Cortés’ closest companions. The pres- 
ent book, based largely on a Spanish 
edition which appeared in Mexico a 
few years ago, will interest the general 
reader and at the same time satisfy the 
student. 

THE BIBLE AS HISTORY, by Werner 
Keller (Morrow. $5.95). It will be to 
the credit of the American reading 
public if this translation of a sensa- 
tional “bestseller” becomes as popular 
as its German original. The author’s 
patient research and his scientific test- 
ing of recent scientific discoveries 
have made it possible for him to pre- 
sent here the net results of explora- 
tions in the lands of the Old and the 
New Testament. He shows how strong- 
ly the claim of the Scriptures to be 
regarded as historical documents has 
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been confirmed by recent advances in 
the decoding of hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform writing. 

THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC: 1957 (St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $2.00). The informational terri- 
tory that this compact little volume 
covers is nothing short of amazing. 
Indispensable to Catholic editors and 
publishers for quick checking of facts, 
it is also of value to any Catholic who 
wants to know the answers to basic 
and current questions concerning the 
Church. It is in truth, an up-to-date 
Catholic reference library in small 
compass—the only one in its field. 
Year after year the editors produce a 
splendid contribution in the enormous 
task of sifting, compiling and enlarg- 
ing the contents of this unique volume. 

A REPORT ON THE AMERICAN 
JESUITS, by John La Farge, S.J. (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.50), For 
nearly four centuries, the Jesuits have 
been active in America; and this book 
reminds us that at present the member- 
ship includes more than 4,000 priests, 
nearly 3,000 scholastics and more than 
600 co-adjutor brothers. Their schools 
of all grades number almost 80 in the 
United States. The absorbing story of 
the centuries of development is nar- 
rated with the aid of a highly varied 
collection of photographs, selected by 
Margaret Bourke-White; and the text 
is provided by the distinguished Fa- 
ther John La Farge. 

THE GREATNESS OF WOODROW 
WILSON, edited by Em Bowles Alsop 
Rinehart. $3.95). In connection with 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial, the 
Centennial Commission prepared this 
volume which is made up of contribu- 
tions from sixteen different writers 
and introduced by a page from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The contributions 
assume a laudatory rather than critical 
attitude; but the book does not lack 
amusing pages. 

INTRODUCTION TO A DEVOUT 
LIFE, by St. Francis de Sales (New- 
man, $3.00). Michael Day, an English 
Oratorian, has successfully translated 
this classic work into a readable mod- 
ern version. The book has been called 
by Pope Pius XI “. . . the most perfect 
of its kind . . .” but has been by- 
passed by the modern reader largely 
because the available translations have 


been of 17th Century English, or of 
an archaic style. The present trans- 
lator gives the thought of St. Francis 
de Sales in language which the aver- 
age reader can readily understand. 
The great Salesian concepts of attend- 
ing Mass, how to be humble, how to 
overcome sadness, and how to know 
true friendship, stand out in such 
clarity that we can gain a new appre- 
ciation of what has been called “a 
treasure of devotion.” 

THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, with 
a Commentary of Blessed Alphonsus 
Orozco, O.S.A. Translated by Thomas 
A. Hand, O.S.A. (Newman. $2.75). For 
fifteen hundred years the Rule of St. 
Augustine has been the guide for scores 
of dedicated souls in their search for 
sanctity. In the sixteenth century a 
great Spanish mystic, Blessed Alphon- 
sus de Orozco wrote a commentary on 
the Rule which has enjoyed great favor 
throughout the years. For the first 
time this commentary has been trans- 
lated into English. All who are in- 
terested in the thought of the highly 
considered Doctor of the Church, Au- 
gustine, will welcome this help to per- 
sonal perfection. 

THE FREE CITIZEN: A Summons to 
Service of the Democratic Ideal, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; edited by Hermann 
Hagedorn (Macmillan. $4.50). Mr. 
Hagedorn, well-known as writer of a 
number of books on Theodore Roose- 
velt, and serving at present as Secre- 
tary of the Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial Commission, now presents a 
volume from “Teddy’s” writings sup- 
plemented by reminiscences about 
him. Many of these interesting pages 
should be drawn to the attention of 
the younger generation for they are 
here given an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary man, 
twice President, who organized the 
Rough Riders in the Spanish War, and 
tried ineffectually to obtain a com- 
mission in the first World War, a pic- 
turesque figure, obnoxious to a few 
persons, yet widely recognized as a 
man of integrity and high ideals. He 
was appraised by the distinguished 
internationalist, Elihu Root: “Review 
the roster of the great men of history, 
our own history, the history of the 
world; and, when you have finished 
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the review, you will find that Theodore 
Roosevelt was the greatest teacher of 
the essentials of popular self-govern- 
ment the world has ever known.” 

RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP, by Com- 
mander Edward L. Beach, USN. (Holt. 
$3.95). Another thrilling book on 
World War II—this time a tale about 
a submarine —comes from a Naval 
Aide to the President of the United 
States, who served for two and a half 
years on the U.S.S. Trigger, during 
patrols against Japanese shipping. He 
has used this background for a thrill- 
ing story which seems like an honest 
picture of the dramatic and agonizing 
experiences of the crew and officers 
in a typical submarine on active duty. 

FROM VIENNA TO VERSAILLES, by 
L. C. B. Seaman (Coward-McCann. 
$3.50). The title gives the reader a fair 
idea of the contents of this first book 
of a Cambridge man with experience 
as examiner at London University. 
It is not only a summary of European 
history during the period indicated, 
but also an honest effort to clear up 
misconceptions on such points as: the 
cause of the 1848 revolutions; Napo- 
leon III’s role in the fall of the Second 
Republic; the partly hidden factors in 
the Crimean War; the contribution 
made by Bismarck and Cavour to the 
unification of their respective coun- 
tries; the imagined weakening of cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe by its Balkani- 
zation in 1919. It is a stimulating and 
very readable book. 

FROGMAN: COMMANDER CRABB’S 
STORY, by Marshall Pugh (Scribner’s. 
$3.50). This book begins with an ac- 
count of the all but incredible feat of 
six men, members of the Italian Navy 
who swung the balance of sea power 
in the Mediterranean, during World 
War II, away from Britain, drawing 
from Mr. Churchill a tribute to their 
“extraordinary courage and ingenu- 
ity.” Members of the Tenth Light 
Flotilla and trained in the art of swim- 
ming for miles, towing small mines 
behind them, they fastened explosives 
to the Valiant and the Queen Elizabeth 
—tie only two British battleships then 
afloat in the Mediterranean — at that 
time lying in the inner harbor of 
Alexandria behind protecting mine 
fields and torpedo nets. The blowing 
up of the two ships opened a new 
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chapter in the history of naval war- 
fare. Before long the British organized 
a counter-force, known as “Frogmen,” 
conspicuous among whom was Com- 
mander Crabb, and the exciting and 
well-written story of their adventures 
fills the book named above. 

After the end of hostilities Crabb at- 
tempted to use his experience in vari- 
ous ways. In the early morning of 
April 19th, 1956, a Russian cruiser, at 
anchor in Portsmouth Harbor, re- 
ported that a diver had been observed 
floating nearby; and Commander 
Crabb, who had been in Portsmouth 
the day before, was never seen again. 
The various rumors that circulated 
concerning his fate and whereabouts 
caused the case to be brought up in the 
House of Commons; but Mr. Pugh says 
that “The debate ran for an hour and 
thirty minutes and, whatever else it 
may have achieved, disclosed nothing 
about the last dive of Commander 
Crabb.” 

TALES OF A TEACHER, by Beatrice 
Stephens Nathan (Regnery. $4.00). 
These stories of real life reflect the 
author’s fine understanding of human 
nature, good sense of humor, and more 
than usual ability to handle difficult 
children. They illustrate the academic 
revolution which took place when the 
war years transformed a fair-sized 
community into an industrial center, 
and a classroom designed to accom- 
modate 35 pupils had to be occupied 
by more than twice that many. 

The author points out the havoc 
wrought in her school by the import- 
ing of progressive education and its 
accompanying fads and frills from 
Columbia University, with the lament- 
able result of depriving average chil- 
dren of discipline and a thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals. In ad- 
dition to pointing out these defects, 
the author makes various practical, 
constructive suggestions, as for exam- 
ple, the wisdom of putting trained 
teachers on a supervisory staff. Even- 
tually and with great reluctance, she 
retired from her position, partly be- 
cause the children were not learning 
much of anything, and partly because 
she realized that the gap between her- 
self and them was steadily and in- 
evitably widening. 
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Rr. Rev. Msor. Josepn B. Cope, S.T.D., 
ScHist.D. (Louvain), F.R. Hist.S.; Religious 
Counsellor, Manhattan College, New York 
City; author of A Dictionary of the American 
Hierarchy ; Elizabeth Seton, and Great Ameri- 
can Foundresses, 


FRANK Detw’Isora, literary critic; contributor 
to The Sign, Cross and Crown, Tur CatTnotic 
Worn, cte.; author of Thomas Merton: A 
Bibliography, 

Ricwarv A. Down, B.A., Holy Cross College; 
former Navy editor and Public Information 


oMicer; Business Manager, Tue Catnonic 
WORLD. 
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ANTHEON 


The Case of 
Cornelia Connelly 


By Juriana Wapuam. The amazing 
life story of an American, the mother 
of five children, who became a nun, 
started the teaching Order. of the Holy 
Child, and is now a candidate for 
canonization. Imprimatur. $3.75 


The Maid of Orleans 


By Sven Sroxpe. Stresses the parallels 
between Joan’s suffering and the Pas- 
sion. “One of the most engrossing of 
all the books that celebrate her sim- 
licity, her faith and her valor "—New 
ork Times. Imprimatur. $4.00 
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Joan Doyie, Ph.D., Professor of History, Glen- 
ville State Teachers College, Glenville, W. Va. 


Ritey Hvuaemes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., Fiction 
Critic for Tae Carmotic Wortp; member of 
the fiction conumittee, Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors; nationally known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, Books 
on Trial, ete.; author of The Hills Were 
Liars; editor of All Manner of Men. 

Josern McSorrey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
Outline History of the Church, Father Hecker 
and His Friends, Meditations for Everyman, 
Think and Pray, etc. 


Sister M. Terese Lentroenr, §.D.S., M.A.; 
poet and pianist; former lecturer in English, 
Marquette University; author of Now There 
Is Beauty, etc.; editor of I Sing of a Maiden. 
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JANUARY ISSUES 
REQUESTED 
Some libraries (and a few in- 


dividual readers) were unable 
to obtain January 1957 copies 


The Silence 
of St. Thomas 


THREE ESSAYS 


of THE CATHOLIC WorLD due 
to late renewals after the issue 
was sold out. Any reader who 
has an extra copy of the Janu- 
ary 1957 issue (or if you will 
part with your own copy) 
please mail them to us. The 
magazine may be mailed in an 
unsealed envelope for 4c post- 
age. Please address them to 
THe CaTHoLiIc Wort, 411 
West 59th Street, New York 19, 
New York. You can help these 
disappointed readers by your 
generosity. 




















Goo eee occ cee cece aaliololsislsiststs 


By Joser Prerer. A foremost Thomist 
scholar discusses the life and the phi- 
losophy of Thomas Aquinas, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the timeliness 
of St. Thomas and his relation to cur- 
rent philosophical thinking. $2.75 


The Living God 


By Romano Gvuarpini. Monsignor 
Guardini, author of The Lord, here 
discusses one of the most awesome con- 
cepts of the Christian religion, the 
living reality of God, as it is to be un- 
derstood in man’s daily relationship to 
the deity. For priests and laymen alike. 
Imprimatur. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 
PANTHEON BOOKS 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military p - 
tory school under Christian Bro 

Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog. 


Box 0, Oakdale, Long Island, 
New York 




















College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and BS. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 
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CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college prepartory schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by «a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preparation for a good life, and the School’s outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 

















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 








College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 





Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts yA for women. 
B.A., BS., B.Mus. degrees. fence, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., prelaw. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musica 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. 

ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful C 

ter Valley. ew residence ll, liberal arts 
Pool. and 


pro- 


ary. 
Early application advised. 

Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 






















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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THE EASTER COLOR BOOK 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
and Gedge Harmon 35¢ 


Parents and teachers, you can impress 
the tremendous truth of the Paschal mys- 
teries more easily and lastingly on young 
minds, if you present it to them in the 
form of THE EASTER COLOR BOOK. 
The Gospel accounts of the early morning 
visit to the tomb, the Risen Savior’s meet- 
ing with Mary Magdalen in the garden, 
His talk with the Apostles on the way to 
Emmaus, the story of doubting Thomas— 
all these, and the other visits of Our Lord 
until His Ascension come amazingly to life 
for everyone under the simple, skillful 
wording of Mary Fabyan Windeatt. And 
little artists will have endless enjoyment 
from the sixteen drawings by Gedge Har- 
mon which they themselves can enliven 
with their paints, crayons or water colors. 


MARGUERITE 


by Sister St. Stephen, G.N.S.H. 
$2.00 


Because it suggests the daintiness of 
fresh spring flowers we suggest this story 
of the foundness of the Grey Nuns, Mar- 
guerite D’Youville, for every little girl of 
First Communion age, or somewhat older. 


VALIANT WOMAN 


edited by Peg Boland $2.50 


We think this book makes an especially 
appropriate Easter gift for any woman. 
Why? For this reason—each of the fifteen 
chapters tells how some one woman of 
our own time has used, or is using, her 
faith in Christ to fulfill the trying role 
expected of her, that of a valiant woman 
in all circumstances. And if you haven't 
already read these stirring, true stories, 
you'll want a copy for yourself too. 


GRAIL BOOKS 
for 


EASTER GIFTS 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE 
by Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. 
$1.25 
Many who have used Archbishop 
Goodier’s Crown of Sorrow for their Len- 
ten reading will be happy to have a copy 
of this book of inspiring essays which he 
titled The School of Love. A variety of 
subjects is covered— Love, Loneliness, 
Trouble, Prayer, Piety, Friendship, Wom- 
an, and Courage are among the topics 
considered. Though inexpensively priced 
the book is beautifully cloth-bound and 
makes a presentable gift for priests and 


religious as well as for lay men and 
women. 


SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL! 
by Sr. M. Gonsalva Wiegand, ‘Gn 
3.00 


Not all collectors and admirers of the 
Hummel art know the story of the artist. 
But once they have read about her life as 
an artist and nun they appreciate even 
more the charming influence of the lovely 
figures she created out of sheer delight. 
The photographs of Berta Hummel and 
the illustrations of her art work were pro- 
cured for this book from the convent of 
Franciscan nuns where she died. 


* 


Order from your Bookstore 


or 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries . . . Treat your family to a 
restaurant meal—soon! 


Sexton &S 


ually Fo ods 

















THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


announces 


THE 1957 
PREACHERS INSTITUTE 


July 1- August 7 


Director: Rev. John L. Madden 
Fees: Registration - $5.00 
Tuition - $65.00 
Sermon building, composition; art of ex- 
pression; actual preaching; elimination of 
defects; television and recording techniques. 
For complete information write to the 
Director of the Summer Session 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 


R. G. Sullivan, tnc., 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PASTORS 
Special parish rates (20% to 40% less) 
are available for church distribution. This 
service offers pastors the opportunity to 
put THe CaTHotic Wortp to work in 
the parish and have the magazine pay for 
itself, 





The Catholic World 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Father: Please send me copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
pense. | understand | will pay for only those 
used and may cancel, decrease or increase 
my order at any time. 


TO 
PARISH 
ADDRESS 


PQ tena ancien ZONE 
© Enter my own subscription also. 











STATE 
initial here... . 


Manchester, N. H.—~ 
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The first popular biography of 


the great leader of the faith 


s In warmly intimate detail these pages bring 
Po e Pius \ I] to life the illustrious story of Pope Pius XII 
—from his childhood desire to enter the priest- 


hood to his growth into one of today’s greatest 
spiritual leaders and statesmen—including an 


objective account of his recent vision. Written 
by Alden Hatch, noted Protestant biographer 
4 of the Eisenhowers and Clare Luce, and by 
Seamus Walshe, an Irish Roman Catholic 


OF ( ORY close to Vatican circles, this is a captivating 
portrait of a man who has led the struggle for 
peace in a crisis-wracked world. 38 photo- 

graphs. 22 full-page drawings. 


By ALDEN HATCH Imprimatur. $4.95 
and SEAMUS WALSHE can 


A photographic pilgrimage to the Papal State 
THE VATICAN 
PICTURE BOOK 


Edited by Leon Paul 


This beautiful, reverent tour —in pictures and text — takes 
you on an unforgettable visit to the ancient home of the Popes. 
imprimatur. 80 photographs. A Greystone Book. $2.95 


At all bookstores 


Hawthorn Books, Ine. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 





three Of this year’s Most vital Books... 


uit 


‘ athole 


al 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
575 Madison Avenue +« New York 22,N.Y. 


A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION 


BY PHILIP HUGHES 
author of A Popular History of the Catholic Charch 


Now, in the only book of its kind in print, the fore- 
most Catholic historian in the English-speaking world 
portrays the events, characters and background of the 
Reformation. Here are Luther, Zwingli, Erasmus, 
More, Henry VIII, Calvin and all the other key figures 
who emerge in the full vigor of their striking person- 
alities. The result is a magnificent volume by a brilliant 
scholar that becomes, upon publication, the standard 
one-volume work on the subject $4.00 


GREAT CATHOLICS IN 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


Here is the human drama of the Church in America, told in 
twenty-one vivid biographical sketches of this country’s 
leading Catholics, Part historical, part biographical — all 
fascinating — the lives of people from Pére Marquette and 
Mother Seton to Mother Cabrini and A] Smith are unfor- 
gettably recaptured in this book $3.75 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE 


CATHOLIC FAITH 
(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 
BY ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Now, at last, a complete, modern translation of the work 
that has been called “the basic statement of Catholicism” 
is available in one uniform set of five volumes. Just pub- 
lished in Book Four: Salvation, the final volume in this 
imperishable work. Final volume $3.00, complete set $13.00 
Ask your bockseller for information about the 
complete set or write directly to the publisher. 





